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ROBERT RUTHERFORD BARR, ’31 
May 11, 1908 — May 28, 1962 


Rees BARR loved Oberlin. He could never have put 
that feeling into words, but there was a way of ex- 
pression open to him, and that way he took — the path 
of utterly devoted service to the College. It was not a 
carefully weighed or calculated service. It was given in 
full measure. If something needed to be done, no further 
questions were asked. He set about doing it. 

And the performance was not simply willing; it was 
also extremely competent. His mind grasped details 
readily, but it was never bogged down in them. His com- 
petence was recognized not only by the Board of Trustees, 
who twice in his seventeen years of service appointed him 
Acting Secretary for terms of one year each, and elected 
him Secretary shortly before his untimely death, but also 
in his professional connections outside of the College, as 
evidenced by his election to the treasurership of The Ohio 
Foundation of Independent Colleges. 

His dealings with colleagues on the faculty and adminis- 
trative staff were always on a warm, friendly, human basis, 
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characterized by great fairness and good will. He could 
rebuke with a smile of friendly tolerance more effectively 
than another man with a show of temper. He was the 
trusted adviser of many of his associates. He built up a 
sphere of influence among the students who came his 
way, beginning with the children of his college classmates 
who were often entertained in his home, and extending 
to their friends and to all the others who came in and 
out of the Secretary’s Office. 

Those who worked most closely with Robert Barr know 
that he managed to perform his generous, competent, 
friendly service without any taint of self-seeking. This is 
what it means to be dedicated. This is why his death 
leaves us bereft of a useful servant of the College, of a 
valued citizen of the community, but, most of all, of a be- 
loved friend. 

Memorial Minute read by Mr. Louis S. Peirce, ’28, and 
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OUR COVER shows Donald M. Love, 
'16, (right), retiring secretary of the 
College, with J. Robert Williams, 
former director of public relations, his 
successor, outside the Administration 
Building, where Secretary Love has 
served since 1926. In that interim he 
has held the offices of assistant dean, 
registrar, secretary, dean, and acting 
president. Oberlin awarded him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
in 1960. Dr. Love has been commis- 
sioned by the Board of Trustees to 
write a history of the College from 
1865, where the two-volume history 
of Robert S. Fletcher, 20, ends, to 
1927, the end of the Henry Churchill 
King administration. He is the au- 
thor of Henry Churchill King of 
Oberlin. It was published by the 
Yale University Press in 1956. Mr. 
Williams came to Oberlin in 1957 
from Cornell University, where he had 
been director of public information. 


MICHAEL L. HOFFMAN, 735, asso- 
ciate director of the Development Ser- 
vices Department of the World Bank 
and director of the Development Ad- 
visory Service, answers those critics 
who see little hope for real economic 
development in the poor regions of the 
earth. Turn to page 4. 


ROBERTSON HALL, newest build- 
ing on campus, the practice unit of 
the Conservatory of Music complex, 
was opened for use this fall. Named 
for David Ritchie Robertson, director 
of the Conservatory 1949-1961, it is 
the first of the new Conservatory 
buildings to be constructed. For pho- 
tographs and story see page 10. 


OUR SERIES on what's new in the 
various liberal arts disciplines, which 
we started last year, has met with such 
wide approval that we shall continue 
it throughout 1962-63. Sixth in the 
series is a discussion of philosophy 
by Calvin Dwight Rollins, chairman 
of the department. See page 12. 


NEW HONORS were bestowed on 
the Allen Art Museum through an 
exhibition of some of its holdings in 
London during the summer months. 
For an account of the exhibition and 
a look at the reactions of the London 
press, turn to page 24. 


Cover Photograph: Andrew Stofan 


THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 


HE OTHER DAY a European friend — a European from 

France, an investment banker, but withal a man of cul- 
ture — sat in my office and challenged the faith that sus- 
tains me in my work. “I can no longer believe,” he said, 
“that we shall ever see real economic development in most 
of the poor regions of the earth.” I pointed out that he 
was sitting in an institution, the World Bank, which had 
just reported earnings at the rate of slightly over $70 mil- 
lion a year, derived mainly from investments made on the 
contrary assumption. We had other things to talk about, 
and the issue was not really joined. But for the rest of the 
day I seemed to see nothing but reports, dispatches and 
analyses that kept alive the irritating thought, “But what 
if Michel is right?” 

On my desk was a brilliantly written report on the 
whole state of the economy of a member country, one of 
our clients and a claimant for continued external financial 
assistance from our Bank and other institutions and gov- 
ernments. A few years previously a similar study had been 
made, and I was thoroughly familiar with its tone and 
conclusions. That earlier report had seen stupendous 
obstacles, but had given support, on balance, to the view 
that the country could overcome enough of them to war- 
rant substantial international support. On the basis of 
our report, we and others had pledged substantial sums of 


money — in our case, money derived from the investing 
institutions that buy our bonds and the governments that 
subscribe to our capital funds — to support the develop- 


ment effort, to help finance “the plan.” We had then 
pointed to things that must be done if economic growth 
were to accelerate at the rate necessary to meet the de- 
mands of a rapidly expanding population. Our report had 
been well received. We had hopes that changes of the 
right kind would begin to be made; that petty interests 
would be overwhelmed by a strong national current of 
progress; that government would put first things first. 


Dr. Michael L. Hoffman, '35, is currently associ irect the 
By MICHAEL L. HOFFMAN, °35 Development Services Department of the World Sateen 
of the Development Advisory Service. He was formerly director of 
the Economic Development Institute of The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. Before that he was economics 
correspondent for the New York Times, with headquarters in 
Geneva, Switzerland. From 1940-42 he was an instructor in eco- 
nomics at Oberlin. He has also served on the staff of the United 
States Treasury, as Treasury representative at the Allied Force Head- 
quarters in Algiers, London, and Paris, and was decorated by 
Belgium with the order of Chevalier de Vordre de la couronne. He 


is married to the former Catherine L. H 2 
son, Peter Lindsay. - Hughes, ’36. They have one 
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Now here was a review of the situation nearly two years 
later. It was depressing reading. Growth was occurring, 
yes, but not at the planned (which really means “hoped 
for”) rate. The agricultural break-through of which we 
had seen glimmerings had not yet occurred. Investments 
of absolute top priority, and recognized as such by all re- 
sponsible people concerned with the country’s economy, 
citizens, foreigners and international officials alike, had 
not been made because of bickering between departments, 
fear that somebody might make too much profit, unwill- 
ingness to cut red tape. Management of huge enterprises 
had been given to people with no knowledge of how to 
run an enterprise. Governments had failed to raise power 
rates enough to generate capital needed for expansion of 
electricity production. Old so-and-so in a certain depart- 
ment was still there despite the obvious need for replacing 
him with a person more attuned to the requirements of 
the situation. Ideology rather than concern for rapid de- 
velopment was still governing the actions of certain min- 
istries and impeding growth. And so on. Plenty here to 
discourage my European friend. 


Another Frustration 


Then there was another case. For years the Bank has 
been working patiently with one of our member countries 
trying to get across the importance of pulling together the 
investment activities of government departments and pub- 
lic bodies, establishing some sense of how limited re- 
sources could be used most effectively to promote growth, 
and orienting the power of the state toward the objective 
of a better and more tranquil life for the people. We had 
got to the point at which a government was prepared to 
support a serious effort at planning its activities in this 
sense. We had a top-flight man with wide experience in 
the problems of underdeveloped economies ready to go and 
help for two or three years to get the institutions estab- 
lished and the work organized. Now the morning New 
York Times informed me that power had been seized in 
that country by a group of men not one of whom would 
even understand what our adviser was talking about if we 
should send him there. Another frustration. 

The Bank and its affiliate, the International Develop- 
ment Association (which extends credits from special re- 
sources —- not the Bank’s money — on long and very easy 
terms in cases in which the service of a Bank loan would 
place an undue strain on a country’s finances), cannot do 
business with a member country unless the country has a 
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legally constituted government. This means, among other 
things, that if the country has a constitution, and the con- 
stitution says that the parliament must ratify international 
loan agreements, there must be a parliament to act. One 
of our area directors gloomily reported the other day that 
by now three of our member countries in his area could 
not borrow because they are being governed in defiance 
of their constitutions and have no parliaments. 

And so it goes. Not that this week was much more 
productive of such news than many others. It is very 
easy to accumulate evidence tending to show that large 
areas of the world are under control of armies, parties, 
landed aristocracies, cliques, gangs or individuals who are 
not really interested in development, not willing or able 
to adopt and enforce the policies necessary to bring it 
about, and incapable of utilizing effectively such outside 
assistance as is available. 


A Hopeless Task? 


What sustains us? What possible sense is there in pro- 
claiming that the nineteen sixties are to be “the decade of 
development”? Should we persist in the effort to help 
people who (according to our lights) obstinately refuse to 
help themselves? Is the task indeed hopeless for those of 
us in the Bank, the United Nations, the Western govern- 
ments, the foundations, the universities and the great in- 
ternational private enterprises who are working for devel- 
opment of the underdeveloped world? It is necessary, 
from time to time, that such questions be examined as dis- 
passionately as possible. One cannot be sure that the 
answer that seemed sound ten or five years ago is just as 
sound today. 

Stimulated by the challenge of my European friend’s 
doubts, I found myself mulling over these matters recently 
to see what, if anything, I could dredge up from our expe- 
rience to support a somewhat more optimistic view. The 
first thing I had to recognize was that there can be no such 
thing as a really dispassionate or “purely objective” set of 
answers to such questions. Were I sitting in a national 
government, an academic chair or an international oil com- 
pany, I could hardly avoid having different views. And 
the next thing I had to recognize immediately was that 
were I sitting in almost any place other than the World 
Bank my views would almost certainly be more pessi- 
mistic. 

This conclusion surprised me a little bit at first. But I 
think I see why it jumped so promptly to the fore. The 
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Bank has never, in fact, believed that development would 
be easy, would proceed everywhere at an even pace, or 
would produce uniformly happy results. Eugene Black, 
our President, has frequently stressed that development is 
a painful process. Above all, it cannot be brought about 
by the injection of money alone. People who have based 
their hopes on, for instance, speeches made in United Na- 
tions bodies are bound to feel more discouragement than 
those of us who never looked at things that way. 


The Optimistic View 


Ever since the Bank began operations there have been 
countries with which we could do no business because their 
affairs were so badly managed that they were not good 
risks. This does not, of course, mean just that they were 
not a good “banker’s risk.” They showed no capacity to 
use effectively their own resources or financial assistance 
of any kind. Some of these countries by now have ab- 
sorbed huge amounts of financial assistance (from sources 
other than the Bank) and are still badly managed. But 
they cannot be counted as failures for the development ef- 
fort of the World Bank. Other countries seem to have 
cycles of good and bad management. In many of these 
we reach impasses, from time to time, and relations go in- 
to the “deep freeze.” But in many cases also each period 
of progress leaves behind a legacy of some new institu- 
tions, some new key individuals and groups, some new 
practices and laws on the basis of which a new push for- 
ward can be made later on. There is a lot more of this 
than the outsider can possibly realize. Not all is lost every 
time there is a crisis. This, perhaps, as much as any other 
single factor, explains why we in the Bank often exhibit 
somewhat more optimism than the days’ news seems to 
warrant about the long-run prospects for economic im- 
provement. We do not have to spend our money before 
the end of the fiscal year or before the next election. We 
can wait. 


Profits Show Progress 


Why did I counter my European friend’s gloomy obser- 
vations with the crack about our profits? I am sure there 
is an important psychological element here that helps ex- 
plain why we in the Bank can support bad news and dis- 
couragement with somewhat more equanimity than others 
who face problems that are as bad or worse with no such 
solace. There is something solid and satisfying in know- 
ing that $70 million per annum is being steadily generated 
out of operations in which one plays a small part. But 
there is more to it than psychology. Those profits are a 
solid symbol of the fact that on the basis of a once-for-all 
contribution of just $2 billion (and this is from 75 coun- 
tries, not just the United States), and without costing the 
taxpayers of our members a cent from year to year, it is 
possible to put well over $6 billion to work in effectively 
administered projects throughout the world. Maybe de- 
velopment is not going ahead everywhere as fast as all 
would like. But it is going ahead somewhere, and we 
(and obviously I mean here the international community, 
not the staff!) are making money at it. 


Then there is the illusion of global figures. Add up all 
the national income data you can get for fifty or sixty 
countries. Divide it by the population, averaging in 
India’s 430 millions and low growth-rate, with Israel’s 2.2 
millions and high growth-rate, and you can get a pretty 
gloomy picture. You also get a pretty meaningless one. 
You can show that the gap between rich and poor is get- 
ting greater, not less. But I can show that there are well 
over a dozen countries where economic growth is taking 
place faster than it is in the United States — and I don’t 
mean by using questionable Communist statistics. And in 
far more countries than that there are regions, sectors and 
industries where extraordinarily rapid growth is occurring. 
If we look for “poles of development,” as Professor Per- 
roux has called them, instead of only at statistical averages, 
the world development picture is quite different and by 
no means as gloomy as many suppose. 


What We Have Learned 


During the past fifteen years we have learned a great 
deal about what succeeds and what does not succeed in 
bringing about economic growth. The fact that at various 
places and for various periods people persist in ignoring 
these lessons should not obscure the equally important fact 
that in other places and at other times great progress is 
being made. Nor should the fact that some forms of giv- 
ing aid and assistance have consistently yielded disappoint- 
ing results be allowed to obscure the fact that other forms 
of approaching the same problems have been outstandingly 
successful. 

One must, I think, accept the probability that there are, 
and will continue to be, places in which no known form 
of organized international or national effort can succeed in 
preventing political chaos followed by repression in one 
form or another, or economic stagnation, or both. It seems 
to me that the mature reaction to this probability is not to 
give up the effort altogether. It is to have the courage to 
tell the truth. It is not to prop up shoddy regimes without 
continual transfusions of assistance, but to put the money 
and the effort in places where such knowledge as we have 
indicates most clearly that they will do some good. 

And of course, finally, we do not give up the develop- 
ment effort because we cannot. It is somewhat like the 
effort to reach the moon. We can find all kinds of rea- 
sons why it is a poor and, in some moods, even a ridiculous 
idea. But we know in our bones that we must try. I be- 
lieve that the development effort of this century and the 
last is part of the “phenomenon of man.” (Let us not 
overlook the fact that we did not invent development. It 
is a bit unfashionable to say so today, but the empires of 
the nineteenth century, more than any previous empires in 
the history of the race, had what we today would call a 
development component of great significance.) Unless all 
that we subsume in the word “development” ceases in the 
great centers from which Western civilization has spread 
— in Europe, America, and I think here we must include 
Russia — it must move forward across the face of the 
earth. Individuals, institutions and governments may from 
time to time give up the effort and retire from the race. 
But, taken as a whole, we cannot stop it if we would. 
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SOULS AND SADDLEBAGS. Edited by Aus- 
tin L. Moore, ’23. Denver: Big Mountain 
Press. 203 pp. and index. $4.50. 

In this book Austin Moore has published 
the diaries and correspondence of his father, 
Frank L. Moore, a western missionary, 
1888-1896. The elder Moore went to the 
territory of Wyoming as a Sunday School 
missionary in 1888 at the age of 22. His 
own profound conviction and his dogged 
determination were his assets. His imma- 
turity and lack of preparation almost 
doomed his work to failure, in a place and 
a period of feuds and lynchings. His diaries 
and letters over an eight-year span give a 
vivid picture, unglamorized, of the whole 
enterprise and of life on America’s last fron- 
tier. Later, when Frank Moore became the 
national secretary of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, this early expe- 
rience proved invaluable. Endpapers pre- 
sent a map of Wyoming. 


Miscellaneous 


STRUGGLE FOR EQUAL OPPORTUNITY. 
Dirt Farmers and the American Country 
Life Association. By Orrin L. Keener, ’17. 
New York - Washington - Hollywood: Van- 
tage Press. 218 pp. and 59 pp. of notes. 
$3.75. 

The author dedicates his book “To all 
community-minded dirt farmers who, like 
my parents, put the character and education 
of the next generation first in their scale of 
values.” He then tells the farmer’s story, 
recognizing the dirt farmer’s place as a vital 
factor in our way of life, showing his strug- 
gle for social acceptance, for political recog- 
nition, for economic justice, and for educa- 
tional opportunities for his children. The 
courage of the farmer receives deserved 
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though rarely given attention. The agri- 
cultural press, the county fair, the agricul- 
tural societies, and the education of youth 
for rural life are all included in the story. 
The book, scholarly and well annotated, 
brings the story up to the last conference 
of the American Country Life Association 
in 1944 attended by 146 delegates who rep- 
resented 66 different state and national or- 
ganizations. 


SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION: Founda- 
tions and Dimensions. By Mildred Swear- 
ingen, 31. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
312 pp., including two appendices and an 
index. $5.53. 

Miss Swearingen, professor of education 
at Florida State University, says in her pre- 
face to this book that she hopes it will “be 
of use to persons who are beginning their 
study of supervision, to those who are en- 
gaged in seminars, and to those individuals 
and staffs who are seeking to clarify and 
enlarge their purposes as they carry out the 
daily responsibilities of supervision.’ Each 
of the twelve chapters is accompanied by a 
list of aids to study and discussion and an- 
other list of suggestions for further reading. 


THE STORY OF SPELMAN COLLEGE. By 
Florence Matilda Read, Hon. LL.D., ’39. 
Printed by the Princeton University Press. 
100 collotype illustrations. 416 pp., includ- 
ing eight appendices, a bibliography, and 
an index. $5.00. 

Spelman was the first college for Negro 
women. It grew out of a school started in 
the basement of a Negro church in Atlanta, 
Ga., in 1881. ‘The book is the story of the 
people who made Spelman College, its 
founders and their associates, the teachers 
through the years, visitors, benefactors, and 
students. Miss Read, the author, was presi- 
dent of Spelman College for 26 years. She 
was acting president of Atlanta University 
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By ELLA C. PARMENTER, ’15 


for a little over a year, and its secretary for 
24 years. 


THE WILL TO LIVE: Selected Writings of 
Arthur Schopenhauer. Edited by Richard 
Taylor, M.A.. ’41. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. Anchor Books. 
365 pp. $1.45. 

Most of :b: selections are taken from the 
second edition of Schopenhauer’s The 
World as Will and Idea, but they are com- 
plete and independent in their own right 
and contain some cf his most penetrating 
insights. Other selections are from some 
of the essays he wrote for general appeal. 
One is a chapter trom his On the Will in 
Nature. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF PETRARCH. Translated 
by Ernest Hatch Wilkins, president emeri- 
tus of Oberlin College, L.H.D., ’47. Draw- 
ings by Virgil Burnett. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 113 pp. $5.00. 


Dr. Wilkins here presents a fresh trans- 
lation of these famous poems, retaining the 
tercet structure of the original, but not at- 
tempting to preserve the Italian rhyme 
scheme. Dr. Wilkins is recognized as the 
leading authority on Petrarch. Each of the 
six triumphs — of Love, of Chastity, of 
Death, of Fame, of Time, and of Eternity 
— is preceded by two-page line drawings 
by Virgil Burnett. 


VIEWS TO DINE BY. By Jerome E. Klein, 
39. Illustrated. Long Island City: View 
Books, Inc. 283 pp. $4.95. 

This book about places to dine is unus- 
ual in that it discusses restaurants through- 
out the world — Europe, Asia, Africa, the 
Near East, Latin America, Mexico, Canada, 
and the United States — with little regard 
for cuisine or prices. What it 7s concerned 
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with is the view, for, as its author states 
(he has eaten in the majority of the restau- 
rants described and photographed), “‘it is 
difficult to rate restaurants by the food they 
serve — or even by the price they charge 
for a meal . . . these are as changeable as 
the weather.”” What does mot change is the 
view, and the restaurants pictured in this 
book have one thing in common: a superb, 
often breath-taking, view to gaze at while 
eating. The reader will find many old fa- 
vorites, like La Canzone del Mare, in Capri; 
but he will also discover a host of new 
places that he will long to visit. Mr. Klein 
has put together a book that is bound to 
become the connoisseur’s traveling compan- 
ion, and one for which he will daily bless 
the author. 
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My SAMOAN CHIEF. By Fay G. Calkins, 
’43. New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc. 207 pp. $4.50. 


Fay Calkins, whose married name is Mrs. 
V. J. Alailima, tells in this book of her life 
in Samoa with the Samoan husband whom 
she met in the Library of Congress and hosts 
of Samoan relatives. Her difficulties in 
adapting to Samoan customs when she went 
to live there are delightfully and frankly 
told. It proved to be simpler for her to 
accept Samoan ways than for her Samoan 
relatives or employees to accept hers. This 
book comes out ten years after she went to 
Samoa. With her husband and their six 
children she is still living there. She is the 
author of two other books: The CIO and 
the Democratic Party and The Samoan Fam- 
ily. 


WoRST ROOM IN THE SCHOOL. By Lois 
Baker Muehl, ’41. Illustrated by Don Free- 
man. New York: Holiday House. 159 pp. 
$2.75: 

It was truly the worst room in the school, 
an old storage room, too small for the dozen 
sixth graders who were put there because 
there wasn’t any other place for them. The 
inexperienced, beginning teacher, the dis- 
satisfied youngsters, all gave themselves and 
each other a hard time until they decided 
somebody ought to do something to make 
things better. The story is told from the 
widely different viewpoints of five of the 
students and the teacher and closes with an 
epilog ‘‘as they all saw it.’”” The book teaches 
a lesson that any rapidly growing town 
might take to heart in solving overcrowded 
school problems. 


HEATHEN VALLEY. A novel by Romulus 
Linney, ’53. New York: Atheneum. 310 
pp. $5.00. 


Although some events of this book derive 
from stories of an actual mission which the 
author heard, read, and thought about, he 
has written his own novel without regard 
to specific facts and dates. It is fiction. The 
scene is the mountains of Western North 
Carolina, more than 100 years ago. Mr. 
Linney tells the story through the words of 
individual characters in chapters bearing 


their names, with interludes and _ sections 
that carry it along through the author’s nar- 
ration. The lives and individualities of the 
characters become very real to the reader. 
The story is tragic but has humor and com- 
passion. 


THE INCONSTANT SEASON. By Sally Dan- 
iels (Sarah Spencer Daniels), ’49. New 
York: Atheneum. 244 pp. $4.50. 


Sally Daniels has written this novel in 
the first person and tells the story of three 
generations of a family through the obser- 
vations and understanding of a daughter. 
Numerous members of the clan have at- 
tended an Ohio college called Bostford 
which sounds a little like an extreme reflec- 
tion of Oberlin. 

Miss Daniels (Mrs. Richard Foster) edits 
the Minnesota Review, has held a Yaddo 
residence fellowship and received a Mc- 
Knight Foundation Award for Novel. She 
also won the Arizona Quarterly’s fiction 
award for her story, “The Far Cry of 
Frogs,” in 1955. 


TWO AND TWENTY. By Ralph Singleton, 
’23. New York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc. 434 
pp. Trade Edition $4.00; Text Edition 
$3.00. 


Following an Introduction which gives 
an extended discussion of the techniques of 
the short story, Dr. Singleton, who is a 
professor of English in Oberlin College, re- 
prints twenty-two stories by Willa Cather, 
Irwin Shaw, Graham Greene, Faulkner, 
Hemingway, Capote, and other masters of 
the short story in our time. Each story is 
preceded by a biographical essay of the au- 
thor, stressing, in particular, his early years 
before he became a well known writer. In- 
tended for classes in the short story, college 
and college preparatory, it is also published 
in a trade edition designed both for the 
general reader and those interested in learn- 
ing how to write fiction. 


Science 


INTRODUCTORY ATOMIC PHysIcs. By M. 
Russell Wehr and James A. Richards, Jr., 
38. Reading, Mass., and London, Eng- 
land: Addison-Wesley Pub. Co., Inc. 420 
pp. including appendices, answers to se- 
lected problems, and index. $8.75. 


The authors say “This book is neither a 
treatise nor a survey. It is a textbook which 
bridges the gap between classical physics 
and the present frontiers of physical investi- 
gation.” It is designed to meet the modern 
need for a better understanding of the atom- 
ic age, and is an introduction suitable for 
any student with a background in standard 
college physics. At the end of each chapter 
are references that include sources the au- 
thors found helpful in preparing the text 
and to which students will find it profitable 
to refer. A chronology in Appendix 1 pre- 
sents discoveries important to the atomic 
view of nature for the purpose of conveying 
a sense of the development of a natural sci- 
ence. It suggests also the international 
character of scientific achievement and em- 


phasizes that many of the great scientists did 
their first important work early in life. 


MODERN COLLEGE PuHysics. By James A. 
Richards, Jr.,’38, Francis W. Sears, W. Rus- 
sell Wehr, and Mark W. Zemansky. Read- 
ing, Mass. — Palo Alto — London: Addi- 
son-Wesley Pub. Co., Inc. 966 pp. plus 53 
pages of appendices, answers to odd-num- 
bered problems, and index. $10.75. 


This is a textbook for a first course in 
physics, designed for students of liberal arts, 
science, and engineering. The authors em- 
phasize the developments of the 20th cen- 
tury. The text is new in that it presents in 
one volume a course of study which assumes 
no background in physics but which pro- 
vides a meaningful introduction to classical, 
relativistic, and quantum physics. It is old 
in that it is taken almost entirely from two 
other texts by these authors. Much of the 
source material has been omitted. Other 
parts have been re-written. Retained are 
those topics which provide a foundation in 
physics and which are essential to a unified 
development of the subject. 


Religion 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. A_ book of 
Readings. Edited by George L. Abernethy, 
M.A., ’33, and Thomas A. Langford. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 538 pp. and in- 
dex. $6.50. 


In this collection of readings in the 
philosophy of religion the editors have pre- 
sented the work of important classical and 
contemporary figures in the field. They 
have organized the selections by topics that 
correspond to the central issues in the phi- 
losophy of religion and concern both phi- 
losophy and religion. A full range of im- 
portant positions is offered on each of seven 
problems. Introductions by the editors dis- 
cuss the topic and set each related reading 
in context, stating concisely the significance 
of each selection. Each section also con- 
cludes with an annotated bibliography that 
points the way to further reading on the 
problem. 


HONORARY DEGREES 


Suggestions from alumni of 
candidates for honorary de- 
grees to be awarded at Com- 
mencement, June 1963 are wel- 
come. 


Recommendations should be 
typed, double spaced, and 
Should include a summary of 
the qualifications of the candi- 
date recommended. 

Submit suggestions 
October 15, 1962 to: 


before 


Mr. Richard F. Seaman 
Assistant to the President 
Oberlin College 

Oberlin, Ohio 
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Fall Sports Preview 


By WILLIAM I. JUDSON 


Football 


RACTICE for Oberlin’s 72nd _ var- 

sity football season began on Sep- 
tember 10th as Coach Bill Grice was 
greeted by the return of a larger than 
usual core of veteran lettermen, a 
score of reserves from last year’s squad, 
and another group of inexperienced 
but enthusiastic freshmen. 

With veteran depth at all positions 
except tackle, where three lettermen 
were lost, Grice is hopeful of improv- 
ing on last year’s record, when the 
Yeoman gridders beat Hiram and 
Carnegie Tech, tied Susquehanna, but 
lost to Otterbein, Ohio Wesleyan, 
Kenyon, Denison and Wooster. 

Allegheny replaces Carnegie Tech 
on the schedule this fall and the rest 
of the slate remains the same as last 
year. The season opens at Hiram 
on September 29 and home games fol- 
low with Allegheny and Otterbein 
here on the next two Saturday after- 
noons. Susquehanna will be the home- 
coming opponent on November 3 and 
Wooster plays the final game of the 
season here on November 17. 

Co-Captains Joel Millikan, an of- 
fensive guard and defensive linebacker 
from Ashland, Ky., and Alan Spiegel- 
berg, fullback from Oberlin and holder 
of all our modern scoring records, will 
lead the team. Al holds the single 
season Yeoman scoring record of 85 
points and his three-year career mark 
is already a total of 213. 

Other lettermen back are Harold 
Shope, g, Dayton; Bob Smythe, hb, 
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Alan Spiegelberg (left), fullback from Oberlin, and Joel Millikan, offensive guard and 
defensive linebacker, from Ashland, Kentucky, co-captains of the 1962 football team. 
Spiegelberg holds all modern scoring records as a gridder with a three-year total of 213 points. 


Moorestown, N. J.; Andy Zvara, e, 
Lorain; Steve Klemen, e, Lorain; John 
McCaslin, hb, Lorain; Ralph Shepard, 
g, Salem, Ore.; Bob Urban, e, Jeromes- 
ville; John Witte, e, Pelham Manor, 
N. Y.; Jim Wright, qb, Wheaton, IL; 
John Broughter, hb, Carlisle, Pa.; 
Denny Chamberlain, c, Oberlin; Bert 
Latran, t, Oberlin; Pete Clemens, e, 
Chagrin Falls; Mike Devich, hb, Lor- 
Ain wa LAtiyverlelta ces bilaskie Na Gy + 
Larry Gladieux, hb, Scarsdale, N. Y.; 
Dave Guerrera, gb, Delmar, N. Y.; 
Bob Jenkins, hb, North Olmsted; Jim 
Jones, hb, Elyria; Arnold Laguardia, 
g, Larchmont, N. Y.; and Chuck Mar- 
shall, e, Arlington, Va. 


The schedule: Sept. 29, at Hiram. 
Oct. 6, Allegheny; 13, Otterbein; 20, 
at Ohio Wesleyan; 27, at Kenyon. 
Nov. 3, Susquehanna; 10, at Denison; 
17, Wooster. 


Cross Country 


Coach Bill Tidwell, in his fourth 
year here, is hopeful for another suc- 
cessful season in cross country. Only 
two of last year’s eleven lettermen 
were lost by graduation and one other 
failed to return. 

His teams of the previous three 
years won two Ohio Conference titles 
and lost only three dual runs while 
winning 22 and tying one other. 

Led by Co-Captains Bill Keller from 
Alma, Mich., and John Wheeler, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; other veterans back 
are Dick Ford, Livingston, N. J.; Tom 
Foster, Plainfield, N. J.; Bill Green, 


Caracas, Venezuela; Bob Kidder, Troy, 
N. Y.; Carl McDaniel, Wauwatosa, 
Wis.; and Bill Yates, Elyria. 


The schedule: Sept. 29, at Hiram. 
Oct. 6, open; 13, at Akron; 20, at 
Ohio Wesleyan; 22, Baldwin-W allace; 
27, Case Tech. Nov. 3, All-Ohio run; 
10, Ohio Conference (43rd annual) 
at Hiram. 


Soccer 


With the loss of seven veterans who 
had a total of 17 soccer letters, Coach 
Fred Shults, in his third year here as 
head coach, has a rebuilding task again 
this fall. 

His first two campaigns, after re- 
turning to his alma mater in 1960, 
had a succesful 15-3 record; the only 
loss last year was to Akron. 

The core of 12 veterans this fall will 
be led by Co-Captains Wade Ellis, Jr. 
from Oberlin, and Charley Adams, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Others back are Jones Shannon, 
Westport Point, Mass.; Ezekiel Kaun- 
gamno, Tanganyika; Bruce Bowers, 
Hanover, Ind.; Dave Carrow, Tappan, 
N. Y.; Doug Fuson, Richmond, Ind.; 
Bruce Jansson, Leonardtown, Md.; 
Vince Solola, Nigeria; Brian Morgan, 
Brockport, N. Y.; Ernest Novak, Ely- 
ria; Bruce Osterling, Moorestown, N. J. 


The schedule: Sept. 29, Hiram. 
Oct. 6, at Ohio University; 9, Kenyon; 
13, at Dentson; 19, Wooster; 27, 
Akron. Nov. 3, Ohio State; 10, at 
Earlham; 17, at Ohio Wesleyan. 


A. E. Princehorn 


OBERTSON HALL, practice unit of 
R the Conservatory of Music, was 
opened for use this fall. Its name 
honors the late David Ritchie Robert- 
son, director of the Conservatory from 
1949 until his sudden death in July, 
1961. Professor Robertson instigated 
the Junior Year Program at the Mo- 
zatteum in Salzburg and played an im- 
portant part in formulating plans for 
the new Conservatory complex. 

The three-story steel and concrete 
structure with quartz aggregate facing 
contains 182 rooms of varying sizes 
for instrumental, voice, and small en- 
semble rehearsal and practice. De- 
signed by architect Minoru Yamasaki 
of Birmingham, Michigan, it was 
built at a cost of over $1,000,000. 
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New Practice Building on Campus 


pee 
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Robertson Hall, from South Professor Street 


In the center of the Hall (the high 
portion in the photograph above) is 
the Kulas Organ Center, named for 
Mts. Fynette H. Kulas. It was made 
possible by a grant of $50,000 from 
the Kulas Foundation, Cleveland, 
Ohio, announced in September. An 
earlier gift of the Foundation, the 
Kulas Recital Hall, seating 148, is 
under construction and will be ready 
for use by September 1963. 

Other major units of the Conserva- 
tory complex under construction are 
Warner Concert Hall, seating 667; a 
teaching and administrative unit with 
studies and faculty offices; and a li- 
brary. Warner Concert Hall, the gift 
of the Honorable and Mrs. Seabury C. 
Mastick, 91 and ’92, is named after 


Mrs. Mastick’s father, Lucien C. War- 
ner, ’65, former Oberlin trustee and 
donor of the present Warner Hall and 
Warner Gymnasium. Costing $700,- 
000, it constitutes the largest individ- 
ual gift from an alumnus. 

The two-year capital funds cam- 
paign to raise $6,500,000 for the new 
Conservatory and Kettering Science 
Hall was oversubscribed by $130,000 
by June 1962. More than 9,000 alum- 
ni and friends contributed to the cam- 
paign, which was headed by Walter 
K. Bailey, 719, chairman of the board 
of ‘Warner and Swasey Company, 
Cleveland. The campaign was a strik- 
ing testimony to the loyalty of the 
Oberlin alumni and friends, and to 
their faith in the College. 
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Looking skyward from one 
of the two inner courtyards 


A new Holtkamp organ in a room 
with a 17-foot ceiling in the Kulas 
Organ Center. Below, right, 

one of the practice rooms. 
Adjustable chairs 

will be standard equipment. 


Photographs by A. E. PRINCEHORN 
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PHILOSOPHY TODAY 


By CALVIN D. ROLLINS 


SIXTH IN OUR SERIES ON CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Stofan Studio 


NE DAY in the early nineteen- 

forties a friend reported to me, 
with excitement and satisfaction, that 
he had found a book which at last 
made clear to him just what philoso- 
phy properly was. Philosophy was 
shown, he thought, to be a sorting out 
and finally a rejection of all questions 
other than those of logic and those di- 
rectly concerning empirical fact. It 
was properly a _ business, he had 
learned, of simplifying our theoretical 
worries and of discarding numberless 
pseudo-issues. For him the agonies of 
hybrid questions, of grand old meta- 
physical debates and even of issues in 
ethics, were shown to be unnecessary. 
I well remember his tone of relief. 
And I also recall the book. It was 
Alfred J. Ayer’s Language, Truth and 
Logic, appearing in 1936 — a book 
which, though written with admirable 
felicity, is now viewed as a brash 
primer of Logical Positivism that tried 
to out-Hume Hume. 

What has happened to Ayer’s little 
book has happened also to others, so 
that it would be natural to say that 
changes in the subject have been rapid 
and profound. And no doubt they 
have been, as the subject is now 
taught. Certainly our students who 
come to college with inherited notions 
are often surprised, both by the sub- 
ject as it stands professionally, and by 
the pedagogy which is generally used. 
They seem most disconcerted by the 
prevailing emphasis upon so-called 
“linguistic” or analytic philosophy, 
and they are not always happy about it 
at the outset. Still, whether philoso- 
phy as a branch of human inquiry has 
changed fundamentally is a moot ques- 
tion. It has and it has not. The im- 
portant thing is to see wherein and 
how it has changed, and to notice the 
changes that have been called for in 
academic practice. Since analytic phi- 
losophy has been the main develop- 


Calvin D. Rollins, professor of philoso- 
phy and chairman of the department, is on 
a Post Doctoral Research Grant at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, during his sabbatical 
leave, 1962-63. A former member of the 
Ohio and Regional Selection Committee for 
Rhodes Scholars, Professor Rollins has con- 
tributed articles to journals such as Mind, 
Analysis, Journal of Philosophy, The Aus- 
tralasian, The Philosophic Ouarterly. 
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ment, and since it seems to need the 
most explaining, I shall sketch a bit of 
history, attending chiefly to it. 


Cambridge Analysis 


Toward the end of last century, the 
older analytic philosophers like Soc- 
rates and Plato and Locke and Hume 
were of course academically taught 
and studied, but a very great deal of 
attention went to various types of 
Post-Kantian and Neo-Hegelian phi- 
losophy. Unfortunately most of that 
philosophy was obscure, and by the 
turn of the century it had led to 
strong reaction, notably on the part 
of the Americans, Charles Peirce and 
William James. Yet by far the big- 
gest development in western philoso- 
phy was occurring at the University of 
Cambridge, where Bertrand Russell 
and G. E. Moore were beginning to 
attract wide attention. Russell was 
making new progress toward a single, 
comprehensive system of formal logic 
(The Principles of Mathematics ap- 
pearect in 1903) and Moore was de- 
veloping a new kind of analytic criti- 
cism (displayed for example in Prin- 
ctpia Ethica, 1903, and Philosophical 
Studies, 1922). Russell, working in the 
more systematically constructive way 
and extending a subject well established 
by Boole, Frege, Peano, and others, 
gained perhaps the more immediate 
international recognition of the two, 
yet Moore eventually came to com- 
mand equally wide respect. Moore 
was, after all, the more thorough in 
his philosophical argumentation, and 
also the more original, appealing often 
to “what we mean” or “what is ordi- 
narily meant.” Not only did he show 
an astonishing precision with even 
very blurred philosophical problems 
but also, even when he slipped, his 
work glowed with a passion for ex- 
plicitness and accuracy. It was Moore’s 
care and energy, characteristic of him 
all his life, that made Mind under his 
editorship the world’s leading philo- 
sophical journal. And while he and 
Russell of course influenced each other 
a great deal in theory and method (for 
instance both were logical atomists, and 
both believed in sense-data and uni- 
versals), and while both came even- 
tually to treat many topics in common 
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(logical relations, perception, meta- 
physics), it was Moore who usually 
left the deeper mark upon their stu- 
dents. There was one student, how- 
ever, who was a remarkable exception 
to this. 


Wittgenstein and Cambridge 


Before the First World War a 
young Austrian named Ludwig Witt- 
genstein came to Cambridge to hear 
Russell, and rapidly learned all the 
logic Russell could teach him. Witt- 
genstein’s first book, Tractatus Logico- 
Philosophicus (German edition 1921, 
English edition 1922), arising largely 
out of early discussions with Russell, 
showed almost no direct influence by 
Moore. (This was not true of his 
later work. ) 

Wittgenstein’s book in turn served, 
so luck would have it, as a stimulant 
to a circle of Viennese philosophers 
who, having begun as disciples of the 
late Ernst Mach, soon developed the 
militant doctrine called Logical Posi- 
tivism. Wittgenstein himself was not 
formally a member of that group and 
shortly dissociated himself from its 
doctrine, although it must be granted 
that his Tractatus could be read as a 
Positivistic work, in line with those 


published by orthodox  Positivists 
(e.g., Moritz Schlick’s Allgemeine 
Erkenntnisslehre, 1918, Fragen der 


Ethik, 1930, and Gesammelte Auf- 
satze, 1938; and early works by Ru- 
dolph Carnap, R. von Mises, and Otto 
Neurath). In the Tractatus, after all, 
Wittgenstein seemed in many passages 
to be discarding as nonsense all ques- 
tions and claims which are neither 
those of logical implication nor those 
subject to test empirically. And this 
principle was the essence of Positiv- 
ism. That the book actually contained 
much else and was far more compli- 
cated, is only now being adequately 
documented in studies by G. E. M. 
Anscombe, E. Stenius, Max Black, and 
others. 

At the time Ayer’s Language, Truth 
and Logic appeared in 1936, Logical 
Positivism had little following among 
philosophers in Britain. Nor was it 
ever to acquire much. This is not 
easy to explain, but the following facts 
seem to be relevant. Wittgenstein had 


returned to Cambridge as a don, and 
his lectures, though painstaking and 
often tortuous, began to draw students 
and to affect them deeply, whatever 
may have been their persuasions in 
coming to Cambridge. Moore was 
among the first to acknowledge the im- 
portance of Wittgenstein’s perplexing 
investigations into topics in logic, in 
mathematics, in epistemology, in psy- 
chological theory, and even, (once), in 
ethics and aesthetics. By the mid- 
thirties word had got around in Brit- 
ain that something radically new was 
happening at Cambridge, and lecture 
notes were passing before long to Ox- 
ford, London and abroad. Articles 
began to appear in Mind and other 
journals, developing plausible new 
lines of attack upon old philosophical 
problems, and making prominent at- 
tributions to Wittgenstein. For in- 
stance the problems of justifying in- 
duction, of knowledge of other per- 
sons’ experiences, of certainty with 
respect to empirical fact, and of the 
nature of perception, were greatly 
reduced by the procedure of con- 
sidering what requirements are al- 
ready laid down in the meanings we 
use for knowledge, for justification, 
for certainty and for the “data” of per- 
ception. Much was achieved by ex- 
amining what would or could count 
as any of these, or alternatively as the 
lack of them. The new lines of at- 
tack were usually deflationary, much 
as Positivism was; but they were de- 
veloped with such relative accuracy 
and care that they seemed to leave 
British philosophers with little toler- 
ance for the doctrinaire and cruder 
program of the Positivists. More- 
over, Wittgenstein was effectively 
criticizing his own early position and 
anything similar to it. In any case, 
with the possible exception of one or 
two technical works in philosophy of 
science, Ayer’s book remains to this 
day the only clearly Positivistic book 
published by a British philosopher. 
And a whole group of Cambridge stu- 
dents — John Wisdom, M. Macdon- 
ald, C. Lewy, and R. Rees in Britain, 
Alice Ambrose and Norman Malcolm 
in the United States, G. A. Paul and 
D. A. T. Gasking in Australia — con- 
tributed instead to the propagation of 
a philosophy which owed much to 
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Moore and most to Wittgenstein. 
Apart from pirated lecture notes, it 
was not until much later, with the 
posthumous publication of Wittgen- 
stein’s Philosophical Investigations in 
1953, that readers had the new phi- 
losophy available from the man who 
was most responsible for it. 


Oxford 


Oxford, however, had long had the 
larger establishment in philosophy, 
and by the time Wittgenstein, follow- 
ing Moore, had retired in 1947 (the 
editorship of Mind having already 
passed from Moore in Cambridge to 
Gilbert Ryle in Oxford), it could fairly 
be said that Oxford had become the 
center of English-speaking philosophy, 
and indeed of western philosophy as a 
whole. In the early fifties in Oxford, 
with its fifty or sixty professional phi- 
losophers, there were already the com- 
manding figures of Ryle, Price, Paton, 
and Waismann. Before long many 
new reputations were made. Unlike 
American and Continental philoso- 
phers, however, most of these philoso- 
phers established themselves at the out- 
set without writing books. They did 
so by articles, by lecturing, and by 
tours as visiting professors. Only re- 
cently have the booksellers had much 
to offer from them. Now, in addition 
to Ryle’s Concept of Mind (1949) 
and Dilemmas (1954) and books by 
Paton, Price, and Kneale, one may 
choose from a long list in which the 
following would stand as important: 

G. E. M. Anscombe’s edition of 
Wittgenstein’s works and her Inten- 
tion and her book on the Tractatus, 

J. L. Austin’s Philosophical Papers 
and Sense and Senstbilia (both post- 
humous ), 

I. Berlin’s Karl Marx and Historical 
Inevitability, 

A. G. N. Flew’s Hume’s Philosophy 
of Belief, 

P. Gardiner’s The Nature of His- 
torical Explanation, 

S. Hampshire’s Spinoza and Thought 
and Action, 

R. M. Hare’s Language of Morals, 

H. L. A. Hart’s Concept of Law, 

P. H. Nowell-Smith’s Ethics, 

P. F. Strawson’s Introduction to 
Logical Theory and Indiiduals, 

S. E. Toulmin’s The Place of Reason 
im Ethics and Philosophy of Sctence, 
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J. O. Urmson’s Philosophical Analy- 
sis, and 

G. J. Warnock’s Berkeley and Eng- 
lish Philosophy Since 1900. 

These titles alone are enough to 
show that Oxford philosophy, which 
has often been thought to be narrow 
and picayune, has encompassed not 
only logic and epistemology, but also 
ethics, history, law, political and eco- 
nomic theory, psychological theory, and 
the history of philosophy. Much of 
it was stimulated indirectly of course 
by Wittgenstein, and some of it by 
Moore, in no small measure through 
a number of influential articles by 
John Wisdom. But there have been 
exceptions. The views of J. L. Aus- 
tin, for instance, seem not to have 
been drawn directly from any other 
recent philosopher. 

Now the philosophy of Cambridge 
and Oxford is scarcely the whole of 
modern analytic philosophy. For part 
of the latter has come from research, 
mostly centered in the United States, 
in formal logic and logical theory, in 
highly technical philosophy of science, 
and in theoretical linguistics. Indeed 
analytic philosophy is not exactly the 
activity of any one set of persons at 
any one set of places. Cambridge 
and Oxford happen to be prominent 
when it comes to naming instances of 
this type of philosophy. But what 
makes this type of philosophy impor- 
tant, and what therefore makes the per- 
sons and places interesting, is the set 
of features by which it has come so 
much to prevail. These features can 
now be made more explicit. 


Characteristics of “Oxbridgian” 
Philosophy 


Like Logical Positivism, Kantian- 
ism, the philosophies of Hume and 
Locke and others back to the Greeks, 
the new philosophy has a special con- 
cern with meaningfulness or sense. It 
holds that questions of sense are prior 
to questions of truth. One might al- 
most state it thus: a sentence cannot 
possibly say something true if it is 
not even used assertively so as to be 
either correct or incorrect. So far, 
the principle may seem nothing more 
than a familiar one of sanity and hard- 
headedness. Where the new phi- 
losophy is distinctive is in its de- 
tailed requirements. Again like Logical 


Positivism, it requires that a case of 
possible truth be a case in which we 
understand what would or does count 
for truth and in which we also under- 
stand what would or does count for 
falsity. But unlike Logical Positiv- 
ism, it recognizes that considerations 
counting for truth, and considerations 
counting for falsity, may be other than 
purely logical or a matter of sense- 
experience. It recognizes that there 
are correct and incorrect verdicts in 
law, for example, correct and incorrect 
judgments in ethics, correct and incor- 
rect recommendations, say, by com- 
miuttees — where none of these could 
be satisfactorily explained by the Posi- 
tivists. It even recognizes that an 
utterance like “I promise it” or “I de- 
clare the meeting adjourned” may be 
correct or incorrect. It recognizes 
what we might call “counting for” and 
“counting against,” wherever there are 
objectively recognizable grounds the 
one way or the other, or possible ob- 
jective reasons pro or con. I say 
objective, because a difference must 
be maintained between matters of as- 
sent that are up to a person’s whim or 
inclination, and those that are not. 
What the new philosophy intends to 
do is make the domain of objectivity 
wider than Positivism does, without 
making it too wide. It seeks to re- 
emphasize the differences between 
sense and merely seeming sense, be- 
tween words that are significant and 
words that only seem so; but it tries 
to locate the difference more accu- 
rately than was previously done. It 
is as distrustful, perhaps, as was Posi- 
tivism of our weakness for illusions 
and our wish for magic in words; and 
in some respects it may be even more 
distrustful, since it rejects the Positiv- 
ist doctrine in turn as deceptive. 
Using its principle of significance, 
of course, analytic philosophy assigns 
straight empirical questions to the em- 
pirical disciplines, and it leaves mat- 
ters of personal decision or preference 
to persons. Whether or not it could 
be said to relinquish straight issues of 
logic — this depending on where one 
chooses to set up boundaries — at 
least one sort of logical question is 
always and characteristically claimed: 
any question as to the relevance or 
irrelevance of one possible truth to 
another. To be sure this is nothing 
new. Philosophers have long been 
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interested in logical judgments con- 
cerning relevance. But as the recog- 
nized types of concepts and statements 
have proliferated, the criticism of rele- 
vance has become correspondingly 
complex and subtle. Analytic phi- 
losophy is new and different in the 
materials and tools at its disposal, and 
in the selfconsciousness with which it 
goes about using them. This, of 
course, provides it with a very large 
domain, the domain of relations be- 
tween any one type of discourse and 
another — as for instance between re- 
ligion and science, between agnostic 
ethics and religious ethics, between an 
empirical science and a purely formal 
science, and the like. No one would 
deny that these concerns are large 
ones. It is ironic that so often where 
analytic philosophers struggle with 
the fine details of their work in the 
hope of learning something new and 
of getting accurate results, they should 
seem to others to be engaging in 
trivialities or in a grammatical con- 
cern with mere words. 


A Crucial Distinction 


A misunderstanding is especially 
common in the field of ethical theory. 
There is, we must note, a difference 
between an ethical (moral) question, 
and a question of ethical theory. The 
former might take the form “What 
ought I to do?” The latter might 
take the form “What is relevant to 
judging what I ought to do and what 
would a conclusive justification be 
like?” Analytic philosophers draw 
this distinction and are concerned 
with the latter as a question prelimi- 
nary to a sure handling of the former. 
Herein they sometimes give the ap- 
pearance of having abandoned the great 
issues of right and wrong, when in 
fact they are trying to learn what pre- 
vious theorists have not conclusively 
shown. They are trying to learn how 
the practical issues are to be handled, 
for instance what it is that correctly 
weighs, one way or another, in resolv- 
ing them. This effort is not, I think, 
sufficiently understood. Too often 
philosophers are asked, in effect, to 
give up their inquiries, their search for 
the truth whatever it may turn out 
to be, in order that they might be- 
come weekday intellectual Sunday- 
School teachers. They are too often 
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asked to do the sort of job which pro- 
motes the truth eventually, if at all, by 
delayed reaction! 

At least one more thing must be 
understood respecting the analytic phi- 
losopher’s concern with relevance; and 
this concerns economy of effort. Off- 
hand, one might say that there is an 
infinity of possible relations of rele- 
vance or irrelevance. There are as 
many as one wishes to provide for, in 
stipulated concepts, invented rules, 
new and altered usages of language. 
Now it would be a very arbitrary phi- 
losopher, indeed, who was not pri- 
marily interested in questions pertain- 
ing to our established usages, our 
actual concepts under the rules we 
seem to have in fact. And so just as 
one would expect, an analytic phi- 
losopher is attentive to language as 
we actually employ it, in what may 
be taken as established and understood 
usage. To the extent that he can take 
a piece of usage as understood, to that 
extent he can hope to uncover its logic, 
and by such a policy, to add to our 
equipment in making philosophical 
problems amenable to settlement. And 
amenable to settlement they must be, 
one may suppose, unless they can be 
discarded as misunderstandings. For 
is the philosopher wrong in his belief 
that every understandable problem is 
in principle capable of resolution? 
Would we understand it, after all, if 
we did not understand what would 
count as settling it? 


Changes in Academic Practice 


It must be obvious that I person- 
ally am not sorry about the rebirth of 
analytic philosophy. I do not myself 
regret that it, like rather analogous 
developments in several other subjects, 
has come to prevail in the graduate 
schools and in the better undergrad- 
uate ones. Nor do I regret the peda- 
gogical changes which have been en- 
tailed: the discard of mere historical 
summaries, the new emphasis upon 
particular problems and their resolu- 
tion, the examination of concepts 
through an examination of verbal 
usage, the stress upon give-and-take 
discussion in which every student is 
obliged to participate — and the need 
to work with students in small groups 
if the subject is to be well taught 
(here let me note that at some uni- 


versities the upper enrolment limit for 
a beginning course is set at 25). 


Yet I am not surprised that students 
quite often, at least in their first twelve 
weeks, are puzzled and discontented 
with the subject as we now consider 
that we must teach it. Often they 
want precepts for everyday living; or 
they want precepts against all objec- 
tive precepts: or they want grand 
world views or theories which are 
mysteriously comprehensive and co- 
herent without being complicated or 
subject to any test; or they want in- 
tellectual history in a nutshell, as 
though the major philosophical doc- 
trines could be properly discussed 
without a fair amount of basic train- 
ing. None of these can we give them 
nor, probably, can we even seem to be 
doing so without, in the end, produc- 
ing unfortunate results. What we can 
indeed do is introduce students to 
problems, supply them with basic tools 
and working principles, press them 
with discussion, and wait for anything 
up to three or four years to see whether 
as much has happened as we think 
should. 


On his own part, what a philosophy 
teacher would like, of course, is 
enough time to do thoroughly for 
every student what in principle is 
possible, while pursuing adequately 
the research which his profession re- 
quires. 
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Under the Elms 


Faculty 


Frederick B. Artz, 16, emeritus pro- 
fessor of history and former chairman 
of the department, although retired, 
will continue to teach his course in 
Intellectual History. 


Barbara J. Calmer, assistant profes- 
sor of physical education, attended the 
Fifth Congress of the International 
Confederation of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, in Stock- 
holm on July 26-31. 


Clifford A. Cook, ’30, associate pro- 
fessor of stringed instruments and mu- 
sic education, has had the first move- 
ment of his Suite 16 for String Orch- 
estra published by Mills Music of 
New York. 


Robert E. Dixon, ’37, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology and associate 
dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, attended an eight-week summer 
institute at the State University of 
Iowa. The Institute is supported by 
the National Science Foundation. 


Nathan A. Greenberg, assistant pro- 
fessor of classics, has received a grant 
of $3,920 from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to undertake research on the 
relevance of Plato’s political thought 
to modern political theory. Professor 
Greenberg is also one of four Oberlin 
College faculty members who will be 
on research status next year. 


Roger Hazelton, dean of the Ober- 
lin College Graduate School of The- 
ology, gave the commencement ad- 
dress at the Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation last May. In June, he delivered 
the baccalaureate address at Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Norman D. Henderson, assistant 
professor of psychology, presented a 
paper before the Midwestern Psycho- 
logical Association, in Chicago last 
May, on “The Effect of Practice at 
Different Age Levels on Adult Learn- 
ing. 
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Kiyoshi Ikeda, assistant professor of 
sociology and anthropology, presented 
a paper on “Complex Organizations 
and Typological Analysis” in the Sec- 
tion on Complex Organizations at the 
Ohio Valley Sociological Society meet- 
ings last May at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. During the summer he served 
as a senior investigator in a restudy 
of rent control in Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Ellen Johnson, associate professor 
of fine arts, is the author of an article 
entitled “A Decade of Swedish Paint- 
ing” in the March Arts Magazine. 


Edward J. Kormondy, assistant pro- 
fessor of biology and E. Loche Van 
Atta, associate professor of psychology, 
are co-authors of an article, “Experi- 
ment in Self-Instruction in General 
Biology,” which appeared in the Jan- 
uary issue of the Ohio Journal of Sci- 
ence. 


Herbert G. May, professor of Old 
Testament language and literature in 
the Oberlin College Graduate School 
of Theology, attended the annual 
meeting of the American Oriental So- 
ciety at Harvard University last April. 
As the Society’s representative on the 
Board of Trustees of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, he pre- 
sented a paper on the schools’ activi- 
ties of the year. Professor May also 
lectured last spring at the convocation 
of DePauw University on the subject, 
“The Scrolls from the Desert.” Re- 
cently he contributed an essay, “The 
King in the Garden of Eden: A Study 
of Ezekiel 28:12-19,” to newly pub- 
lished book, Israelle Prophetic Heri- 
lage. 


Celeste McCollough, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, was selected as 
a participant in the NATO Advanced 
Study Institute on Cybernetics of 
Neural Processes, at the University of 
Naples, Italy, last April. 
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Stanley Maret, instructor in bassoon 
and music theory, will play fourth bas- 
soon and contrabassoon with the 
Cleveland Orchestra beginning in Oc- 
tober. Professor Maret played second 
bassoon for six years with the Denver 
Symphony. 


Richard Murphy, associate professor 
of the history and literature of music, 
taught at the summer session of the 
Northwestern University School of 
Music, Evanston, Illinois. 


Robert Piron, instructor in eco- 
nomics, received a grant from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for research 
toward his doctoral dissertation at 
Northwestern University. His re- 
search is in the field of inventive ac- 
tivity in patents. 


Paul W. Rahmeier, director of re- 
ligious activities, was elected secretary 
of the National Association of College 
and University Chaplains at its an- 
nual meeting held recently at Mora- 
vian College in Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Joseph R. Reichard, professor of 
German, while on sabbatical leave in 
Germany and Austria, presented a 
paper for the Eighth International 
“Neuphilologenkongress” in Vienna, 
Austria. The topic was “Sprachla- 
boratorien: Wege und Moglichkei- 
ten.” Along with his lecture, he 
showed slides of the Oberlin language 
labs, which had been prepared by 
A. E. Princehorn, head of the college 
photographic service. 


Margaret R. Schauffler, emeritus as- 
sociate. professor of fine arts, is a 
member of the department of fine arts 
at Ashland College, for the year 1962- 
63. Christine J. Miller, ’38, is chair- 
man of the department. 


George T. Scott, chairman of the de- 
partment of biology, attended the In- 
ternational Congress of Physiology 
held in September, at Leiden, The 
Netherlands. The conference will fol- 
low an international conference on 
biochemistry which Professor Scott 
attended in Paris, France. 


George E. Simpson, chairman of the 
department of sociology and anthro- 
pology, participated in a seminar con- 
ference held June 6th through 15th, 
on Social Structure, Stratification, and 
Mobility. He read a paper on “Ethnic 
Groups, Social Mobility and Power in 
Latin America.” The conference was 
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sponsored jointly by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington, D. C., and 
the Latin American Center for Social 
Science Research, Rio de Janeiro. In 
August, Professor Simpson appeared 
in a new Voice of America series, 
“The Negro in America, 1962,” which 
was broadcast in English and in other 
languages. Professor Simpson’s pro- 
gram, Negro Educational Opportuni- 
ties, a ten-minute script written by 
him and tape-recorded in Oberlin for 
the Votce of America, opened the 
series. 


Dorothy M. Smith, ’29, director of 
placement and graduate counseling, 
went to St. Paul, Minnesota, last May, 
for the spring meeting of the Midwest 
College Placement Association. Miss 
Smith is a member of the MCPA 
Board and serves as .editor of the 
group’s Newsletter. 


Luke E. Steimer, ’24, chairman of 
the department of chemistry and Carl 
E. Howe, chairman of the department 
of physics, participated in section 
meetings of the Ohio Academy of 
Science in Toledo last May 4.  Pro- 
fessor Howe was one of four mem- 
bers of a demonstration panel on Suc- 
cessful Lecture Demonstration Tech- 
niques in Physics. Professor Steiner 
was one of three speakers in a sym- 
posium on The Training of Under- 
graduate Students for Graduate Stud- 
ies in Chemistry. His subject was 
“The Recognition of Aptitude and 
the Stimulation of Interest in Chemis- 
try at the Undergraduate Level.” 


Kenneth T. Strand, assistant profes- 
sor of economics, is author of a new 
book, Jurisdictional Disputes 1m Con- 
struction: The Causes, the Joint Board, 
and the NLRB, which was selected as 
the winner of the Genevieve Gorst 
Herfurth Award of $100. The award 
was announced at the University of 
Wisconsin Honors Convocation held 
in the Wisconsin Union Theater, last 
June. Professor Strand was awarded 
a summer fellowship by the Ford 
Foundation. He will take part in a 
workshop on unemployment problems 
and policy, to be held at Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Md. 


E. P. Vance, chairman of the de- 
partment of mathematics, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a newly-formed 
Interim Central Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Films and Television by 
three national mathematics organiza- 
tions: the Mathematical Association 
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of America, the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, and the 
School Mathematics Study Group. The 
committee will coordinate and super- 
vise the production of films and other 
audio-visual materials used to teach 
mathematics at all levels and to work 
toward establishing a permanent 
Mathematics Film Center. 


' Robert Weinstock, associate profes- 
sor of physics participated in the Com- 
mission Review Conference of the 
Association of Physics 
Teachers held on June 28-30 at St. 
Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota. 


Warren F, Walker, professor of bi- 
ology, was elected membership vice- 
president of the zoology section, Ohio 
Academy of Science. He will auto- 
matically succeed to the office of ex- 
ecutive vice-president next year. Last 
year, Mr. Walker was at the Univer- 
sity of Leiden, Netherlands, on sab- 
batical leave. 


L. A. Wilson, associate professor of 
French and Italian, served as chairman 
of the Italian section at meetings of 
the Central States Modern Language 
Teachers Association, held in Detroit 
May 4 and 5. His article “A Possible 
Original of Papini’s ‘Dottor Rego’” 
appeared in the spring issue of 
Italica. 


J. Milton Yimeger, professor of 
sociology and anthropology, gave the 
fifth annual series of H. Paul Doug- 
lass lectures at the Religious Research 
Association meeting at the University 
of Chicago on June 14 and 15. His 
lectures were entitled “Religion and 
Social Change.” In August, Professor 
Yinger was one of three speakers in 
a series on “Sciences in the Space 
Age,” held at the Seattle World’s Fair. 
The series was sponsored by the Epis- 
copal Church of the Northwest. 


Foreign Travel Grants 


Four faculty members were awarded 
foreign travel grants totalling ap- 
proximately $6,000 last summer under 
a program made possible by the Bu- 
reau of University Travel. The grants, 
of approximately $1,500 each, went to 
Simon Barenbaum, assistant professor 
of French: W. Marlin Butts, associate 
professor of community studies and 
social ethics; Ellen Johnson, ’33, asso- 
ciate professor of fine arts; and Pawl 
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F, Schmidt, associate professor of phi- 
losophy. 

Under the Bureau of University 
Travel fellowship program, grants are 
awarded for “travel which would tend 
to broaden a teacher’s horizons and 
give as wide a view as possible of 
foreign cultures within the scope of 
his travel.” 

Professor Barenbaum will study the 
progress of decentralized theater in 
France since the end of World War 
II; Professor Butts will study the court 
and correctional systems in Denmark, 
Sweden, and England; Professor John- 
son, will continue her study of the 
role of collage in modern painting; 
and Professor Schmidt will study the 
impact of contemporary Western 
analytic philosophy on contemporary 
Indian philosophy. 


New Museum Director 


Dr. John R. Spencer has been ap- 
pointed professor of art, chairman of 
the department, and acting director 
of the Allen Memorial Art Museum, 
succeeding Charles P. Parkhurst, who 
resigned last spring to become director 
of the Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Dr. Spencer, a native of Moline, 
Illinois, is a graduate of Grinnell Col- 
lege, Grinnell, Iowa. He holds an 
M.A. in French, an M.A. in the history 
of art, and a Ph.D. from Yale. He 
has also studied at the Universite La- 
val in Quebec. He has held a number 
of fellowships and awards, including 
a pre-doctoral Fulbright grant to Flor- 
ence, Italy, the Morse Fellowship at 
Yale, the Penrose and the Johnson 
grants of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

After teaching at Yale from 1952 
to 1957, Dr. Spencer joined the fac- 
ulty of the Gainesville University in 
1958, and became acting department 
head in 1959. He has worked prin- 
cipally in the field of 15th century 
Italian art. 

Articles by Dr. Spencer have ap- 
peared in such journals as the Yale 
Scientific Magazine, Art Bulletin, 
Rivista d’Arte, Italian Quarterly, and 
Journal of the Society of Architectural 
Historians. He is a contributor to the 
revised edition of Art through the 
Ages, by Helen Gardner, and to the 
forthcoming McGraw Hill Dictionary 
of World Art. He edited, translated, 
and annotated L. D. Alberti’s On 


Painting. His translation of The 
Treatise of Antonio di Piero Averlino, 
called Filarete, will: be published by 
Yale Press in 1963. 

Dr. Spencer is married to the former 
Patricia Brebner of Des Moines, Iowa. 
They have two children, Stephanie 
14, and William 8. 


McGregor Scholarships 


Trustees of the McGregor Fund, 
Detroit, Michigan, have awarded 
$25,000 to Oberlin College to estab- 
lish the Tracy W. McGregor Me- 
morial Scholarship. Income from the 
grant will assist students of promising 
Christian character who might other- 
wise be financially unable to enter 
college. 

The new scholarship carries the 
name Tracy McGregor, native of Ber- 
lin Heights, who received his early 
education in Toledo and entered Ober- 
lin College in 1889. He left school 
when his father died in 1891, and 
went to Detroit to manage the Mc- 
Gregor Institute, an agency which his 
father had founded to give aid to the 
destitute. He was a founder of the 
Community Fund there, president for 
ten years of the Community Union, 
first president of the Merrill-Palmer 
Institute of human development and 
family life, the Good Will Farm and 
the Wayne County Training schools, 
and a director of the National Proba- 
tion Association. He died in 1936 at 
the age of 67. 


Gift to Art Museum 


The Allen Art Museum was recently 
named by directors of the Adele R. 
Levy Fund, Inc., to share in the collec- 
tion of modern art which the late 
Mrs. Levy had formed. ‘The Museum 
will receive a Renoir water color of 
Mme. Renoir in a boat and a Tou- 
louse-Lautrec sanguine drawing of a 
seated woman. The pictures will not 
come immediately to the museum, 
since members of Mrs. Levy’s family 
will have life use of them. 

Fifteen museums in the United 
States will share in the collection. Ac- 
cording to directors of the Fund, mu- 
seums were chosen “that were doing 
signally good jobs for their communi- 
ties and as artistic enterprises.” 

A native of Chicago, Mrs. Levy 
died in March, 1960. For many years 


Dr. John R. Spencer 
New Museum Dzyurector 


she had served as a trustee and vice- 
president of the Museum of Modern 
Art. Her collection of impressionist 
and post-impressionist paintings was 
notable for its high selectivity and was 
last exhibited as a group at a me- 
morial exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art in 1961. 


Oberlin Masterpieces on Loan 


Hendrick Terbrugghen’s St. Sebas- 
tian is on view at the Seattle World’s 
Fair in the “Masterpieces of Art” show. 
Two other masterpieces, paintings by 
Picasso, also from the Allen Art Mu- 
seum, were sent to exhibitions in New 
York honoring the artist’s eightieth 
birthday. Nine galleries featured 
nine different periods of his works in 
concurrent shows. 

Verre d’ Absinthe was shown at the 
Saidenberg Gallery, and the gouache, 
Femme au Peplum was shown at the 
Duveen Galleries. 


Language Study Abroad 


Two groups totaling 91 students 
spent the summer abroad in foreign 
language summer sessions conducted 
by Oberlin College in cooperation 
with the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. The groups included 62 
Oberlin students and 29 from 26 col- 
leges and universities across the nation. 
They flew from New York City June 
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14 and returned in a flight from Paris 
on September 7. The French session, 
directed by Lawrence A. Wilson, asso- 
ciate professor of French and Italian, 
was conducted in three locations: 
Paris, Aix-en-Provenc, and Avignon, 
where the group participated in Re- 
contres Internationales des Jeunes, a 
program sponsored by the French Cul- 
tural Services. The German session, 
directed by Joseph R. Reichard, pro- 
fessor of German, was conducted in 
Vienna, after a week-long bus trip 
via the Rhine and Mainz, Heidelberg 
and Speyer, Rothenberg and Munich. 
Courses, for which nine credit hours 
are given, are taught by native teach- 
ers. There was a week-end orienta- 
tion period for the 42 French stu- 
dents at St. Aygulf on the French 
Riviera and for the 49 German stu- 
dents in Konigswinter. In addition 
to group excursions during the sum- 
mer to points of cultural and historic 
interest, the students had a ten-day 
free period at the end of the program 
in which they could travel on their 
own. Fees of $900 covered all tui- 
tion, transporation, room, board, and 
all required excursions. 

Oberlin also conducted a Spanish 
language summer session for the 
fourth year at Mexico City under the 
direction of Sanford Shepard, assistant 
professor of Spanish, with 22 students 
enrolled, 12 from Oberlin and the re- 
mainder from ten different institu- 
tions. Cost of the Spanish summer 
session was $450. 


Wins Speech Award 


Percy L. Julian, Jr., 62, Oak Park, 
Illinois, won the 1962 Grove Patter- 
son Public Speaking Contest and the 
$50 cash prize last spring. Second 
place and $30 went to Maurice A. 
Sterns, ’62, Montclair, New Jersey; 
third place and $20 went to Robert 
M. Chartoff, °65, Albany, New York. 
Grove Patterson, late editor of the 
Toledo Blade, instituted the contest 
in 1951; prizes are endowed by Pat- 
terson’s class, 1905. 


New Honors Policy 


Latin titles of distinction recogniz- 
ing general academic excellence will 
be granted Oberlin College graduates 
beginning next June. Under a new 
policy, the distinctions, cum laude, 
magna cum laude, and summa cum 
laude, will be granted for achievement 
in all studies rather than for success 
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in the senior honors program, in which 
Participation is limited. The change 
does not affect recognition for achieve- 
ment in the honors program. 

When the new policy takes effect 
with the Class of 1963, about one- 
eighth of the class will be designated 
as having graduated cwm laude, magna 
cum laude, or summa cum laude, on 
the basis of an over-all seven-semester 
performance. Both the commencement 
program and the diploma will record 
the recognition. 

In the past, Latin titles of distinc- 
tion were limited to students partici- 
pating in the senior honors program. 
Success in that program will now be 
indicated by the words, with honors 
in (field), with high honors in 
(field), and with highest honors in 
(field). 

A graduating senior with excellent 
records both in over-all performance 
and in his field would qualify for both 
the Latin and the English designations. 
Dean William Hellmuth said that the 
change reflects the faculty’s wish to 
use Latin titles of distinction in the 
generally accepted way. 


Summer Math Institute 


The fifth Oberlin College Summer 
Institute of Mathematics was held 
June 18 through August 10. Director 
of the Institute was Professor E. P. 
Vance, chairman of the department of 
mathematics. Participating were 100 
high school mathematics teachers from 
33, states, the Panama Canal Zone, 
and India. Staff members included 
Dr. Daniel T. Finkbeiner of Kenyon 
College, Dr. Wéilliam Moser of the 
University of Manitoba, Canada, Pro- 
fessor David Staley of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and three members of the 
Oberlin department of mathematics, 
Professors Robert R. Stoll, Edward T. 
Wong, and John R. Schue. 

Assistants to the staff included two 
former participants, Oliver Shubert, 
of the Oberlin High School, and 
James F. Barr, of the Willoughby 
High School. Other assistants were 
four graduate students in mathematics: 
James Humphreys of Cornell and Yale 
Universities, Willard Humphreys of 
Indiana University, Leonard Lipkins 
of Michigan University, and Joan Phil- 
lips of Brown University. Miss Phil- 
lips is also a member of the Oberlin 
College faculty. 

The Oberlin Summer Institute, one 
of 118 similar programs offered this 
summer, was supported by a grant 


of $122,100 from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. The tuition, fees, 
living expenses and travel allowances 
of the participants were covered by 
the grant. 


Sloan Scholarships 


Alfred P. Sloan Foundation scholar- 
ships went to four young men enter- 
ing Oberlin College this fall and have 
been renewed for 11 Oberlin upper- 
classmen. The four new winners are 
George E. Lewis, Wailuku, Hawaii, 
Paul W. Monts, West Terre Haute, 
Ind., William R. Colburn, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, William S. Saint, Jr., Lake 
City, Pa. Oberlin’s new Sloan Scholars 
are among 134 who will enter 35 
colleges and universities this fall. 

Oberlin seniors holding Sloan Schol- 
arships are Jerry W. Gaskill, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Rolf J. Kolden, Bemidji, 
Minn.; Harold A. Shope, Dayton, 
Ohio, Douglas G. Spelman, Kent, 
Ohio. Juniors are David F. Campbell, 
Tulsa, Okla., Mark O. Morris, Kear- 
ney, Nebr., Stephen R. Thomas, Troy, 
N. Y. Sophomores are William P. 
Epke, Buffalo, N. Y.; Sidney R. Kush- 
ner, Evansville, Ind., Terrone L. Rosen- 
berry, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Lawrence B. 
Schonberger, Chicago. 

Sloan awards range from $200 to 
$2000 and are renewable annually. 
Stipends are administered by partici- 
pating schools to meet individual 
needs. 


Artist Series Altered 


In order to make the concert series 
available to a larger audience, the 
Conservatory of Music is presenting 
two groups of Artist Recitals for 
1962-63. Six recitals will be presented 
in each group. Series 1 includes: 
October 9, Cleveland Orchestra, George 
Szell, conducting; October 23, David 
Oistrakh, violin; December 4, Geza 
Anda, pianoforte; March 5, Cleveland 
Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, conduct- 
ing; March 26, Bach Aria Group; 
April 23, Richard Lewis, tenor. Series 
2 includes: November 5, Leningrad 
Philharmonic; November 27, Lois Mar- 
shall, soprano; January 8, Gina Bach- 
auer, pianoforte; February 12, Pierre 
Fournier, violoncello; February 19, 
Koeckert String Quartet; April 9, 
Cleveland Orchestra, Robert Shaw, con- 
ducting. 

All concerts are on Tuesdays, ex- 
cept for the Leningrad Philharmonic, 
which will be held on a Monday. 
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“I write this not otherwise appointed or 


induced than by an inward persuasion .. . 


Letters To the Editor 


Why Hate ? 


TO THE EDITOR: 

An Oberlin friend was gracious enough 
to show me the very keen analysis of Com- 
munism by Carl Allensworth entitled “Le?’s 
be careful how we Hate!” in the May 1962 
issue of Oberlin Alumni Magazine. It 
should get hearty endorsement and support. 
Also a little ought to be added: 

Communism today is not what the dic- 
tionary says. It is a ruthless control of the 
masses of people by a small group. The 
magnitude of the Communist objective for 
world wide domination has never before 
been approached, except by the Christian 
concept of brotherly love. 

Communism today is not a system of 
property ownership. It is a cold-blooded 
disregard of individual human dignity. Its 
method is subversion and deceit on a scale 
seldom if ever before equaled in the his- 
tory of the human race. 

When we take care who or what we hate, 
it should not blind us to the fact that we 
simply cannot deal with Communists under 
the ordinary, and to our way of life long 
accepted, “rules of the game.” 

Why hate at all? Some of us in war 
would have killed an enemy without a 
moment’s hesitation. But we did not hate 
him even when we saw the unspeakable 
tragedy he had helped to create. Rather we 
had the same compassion for-him we had 
for our own brothers in arms, for our own 
loved ones, and for all the erring human 
race. Most Americans do not hate. 

“Fellow Travelers” are those who contri- 
bute to the Communists’ cause, whether they 
know it or not, whether their intentions are 
selfish, or good, or bad: It makes no dif- 
ference whether the “Fellow Traveler” even 
knows anything about Communists and 
their methods, or whether he is a meek 
socialist, a pacifist, a pie-in-the-skyer, a sel- 
fish labor leader, a vicious profit seeker, a 
dealer in human tragedy, a do-gooder, a 
freedom picket, or anyone else who does 
not realize and accept responsibility for the 
ultimate results of his objectives, actions 
and, perhaps most of all, inaction. 


Only when we realize this can we quit 
spending more time fighting each other 
than in fighting the greatest perversion of 
human ideals in a thousand years. 


The best way to wake up a “Fellow 
Traveler” is to expose him no matter how 
mad he gets or how much he claims he is 
being persecuted. 


One thing more. America has and will 
continue: to accept change, often more rap- 
idly than society can assimilate and adjust 
to the change. It is not the appeal of the 
Communist ideology which has enabled 
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them to succeed, in China or anywhere else. 
It is our unconcern, confusion, lack of in- 
tegrity and stupidity. 

Mostly we just do not present our 
ideology abroad at all, or give any real ef- 
fort toward making it work at home. 

Why get “mad” or emotionally off bal- 
ance at all? But we had better get deter- 
mined to understand and to do something 
about all ideologies that are foreign to ours, 
especially Communism. 

Every Apostle, every wise man, every 
leader, has both personal humility and re- 
spect for others. Humility about our own 
faults, or respect for the virtue of others is 
no excuse for inaction. 

R. R. FLING 
Columbus, Ohio 


Let’s Be Careful 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Carl Allensworth, Jr. says: “Let’s Be Care- 
ful How We Hate.” [Oberlin Alumni Mag- 
azine, May 1962}. “Experience has proved 
it is necessary to hate with the same inten- 
sitv as the majority or become suspect.” 
Other truths which he sets forth are too 
clear to permit successful contradiction. 
Each of us has organs to propagate and to 
sustain the species. Whether one is a black 
cannibal or a white intellectual, the func- 
tion of these similar organs is identical. 
Further, Mr. A. perceives, correctly, this 
fact also: The brain is a unique organ — 
when given opportunity, it learns readily 
to think and to judge. Says Mr. A.: “We 
must make sure that our hatred of the dic- 
tatorship does not spill over into a hatred 
of its victims. And this is not easy.” Few 
of the Russian victims would hate us except 
for the lies they are told. Again Mr. A. 
“.. to overtake the United States in science 
and technology Russia has been forced to a 
mammoth educational program, . .. and 
this can be very dangerous to a dictator- 
ship.” Undeniable! To charge unfortunate 
millions of the exploited with the faults of 
the mere hundreds of their selfish oppres- 
sors is obviously wrong. We, who have 
never said: “We will bury you,” should 
take a realistic view of savages so lacking 


in truth that they customarily call us “ag- 


gressors” — and finally, again, Mr. A.: 
“Our hatred of Communism .. . is amply 
justified. . . . Because we hate it... we 
fail to notice that, to many millions .. . it 
has the appearance of a deliverer . . . where 
... life... is at, or near, the subsistence 
level, Anything which proposes to 
change . . . situation is welcome. How it 


proposes to change it is beside the point. 
It could hardly make it worse.” 
Mr. Allensworth’s article should be re- 
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—JOHN MILTON 


printed in other influential publications. It 
is worthy to be made into an expensive bro- 
chure. Your student Katherine M. Leitch, 
1906, and I had our golden wedding some 
four years ago. Sorry we cannot help you 
as we do wish. However, about the year 
1906, I helped “Boss” Kettering a /ittle; he 
helped me much more; and much /Jater, he 
helped you — zmportantly. And all of that 
is good. 
Guy M. JOHNSON 
Broomall, Pennsylvania 


Both Hate and Fear Are Vital 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Fear, correlated commonly with hate, is a 
fundamental feature of the universal in- 
stinct for self-preservation. Survival de- 
pends upon it. That’s why most of us 
heed FBI warnings about dangerous baddies 
in our vicinity. We know the Bureau 
serves as America’s final authority on major 
crime, and is our faithful watchdog pro- 
tecting us from master criminals. 

A few people, however, do not share 
this high regard for the FBI, nor for simi- 
larly well-informed agencies or individuals. 
Every once in a while someone takes it onto 
himself to give the lie publicly to their 
solemn pronouncements. Once in a while, 
someone gets up and says, in effect, that our 
country’s Number-one public enemy isn’t 
really so bad after all; that when he pushes 
folks about, it’s a case’ of necessity to ac- 
complish objectives; and since millions wel- 
come the alleged villain with open arms, we 
should not hate or fear him. 

That this sort of thing actually happens 
was demonstrated in the May, 1962 issue of 
the Oberlin Alumni Magazine: “Let’s Be 
Careful How We Hate,” by Carl Allens- 
worth, Jr. Noteworthy features of this ar- 
ticle which the editor claims “is worth care- 
ful thought” are its lack of. factual substan- 
tiation, beyond the author’s own say-so, its 
strange sidestepping of all damning con- 
trary evidence, and its virtual thumbing of 
the nose at professional authorities on com- 
munism. Let’s look at the latter aspect first. 

What would you think of a garbage col- 
lector who insisted on lecturing to successful 
industrialists about techniques of high fi- 
nance, or telling them how to run their 
business? Or. just suppose a ballet-dancer 
had the gall to tell a group of nuclear 
physicists that there are no such things as 
atoms, protons, neutrons, and the like. 
Wouldn’t it arch your eyebrows a bit? Cor- 
respondingly, doesn’t it appear pretty pre- 
sumptuous for a playwright-author to nomi- 
nate himself above the level of recognized 
authorities on communism? Doesn’t it sug- 
gest a sort of mastermind complex by its 
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implications of superior knowledge and 
judgment as compared to J. Edgar Hoover, 
Jacob Spolansky, John T. Flynn, Edward 
Hunter, Judge Robert Morris, members of 
the investigative committee of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, and numerous others 
who have* spent much of their patriotic 
careers deiving into devious aspects of the 
communist conspiracy? 

The Magazine’s terse summary is: “Cold 
facts about the cold war,” but just where are 
the facts, cold or otherwise, that indicate 
communism shouldn’t be feared or hated? 
They appear to be conspicuously absent. In 
the light of abundant and unquestionable 
evidence, the article’s conclusion is founded 
not on facts but on fiction of the worst sort. 
True, the author admits that communists 
push people about, but somehow he failed 
to specify that this included the pushing of 
millions into their graves prematurely (an 
estimated 10 to 15 million in Red China 
alone), besides pushing untold masses into 
slave labor. Just an oversight? 

Similarly, in stating that millions of 
people in various parts of the world have 
eagerly welcomed communism as a deliverer, 
he neglected to clarify that it wasn’t 
actually communism itself that was wel- 
comed but visions of a utopian existence 
conjured up by horribly false promises of 
the Red rascals. Nor, in this connection, 
was there the slightest reference to the Ber- 
lin wall and its significant implications nor 
to the many thousands who have fled from 
communism at the risk of their lives, and 
additional millions who probably would 
also escape if they could. Terming this 
kind of support for a concept of benevolent 
communism as a foundation of half-truths 
would be gross flattery, as will be borne out 
by following testimony. 

To plug up some of the factual loop- 
holes in Mr. Allensworth’s thesis of non- 
hatability of communism, consider evidence 
from people who really are in position to 
know what they are talking about when they 
discuss communism. Part of the testimony 
— the milder part — is directly from the 
horse’s mouth inasmuch as it was contribut- 
ed by communist leaders themselves. For, 
though the “masters of deceit” are generally 
recognized as notorious liars, they have 
boasted openly and accurately, as Hitler did, 
about their plans and how they expect to ac- 
complish them. 


UNINSPIRING SELF-PORTRAIT 


STALIN: “Words have no relation to ac- 
tion — otherwise what kind of diplomacy 
is it? Words are one thing, action another. 
Good words are a mask for concealment of 
bad deeds. Sincere diplomacy is no more 
possible than dry water or iron wood.” 


LENIN: ‘We have to use any ruse, dodges, 
tricks, cunning, unlawful method, conceal- 
ment and veiling of the truth.” 

“First we will take eastern Europe, then 
the masses of Asia, then we will encircle the 
United States, which will be the last bastion 
of capitalism. We will not have to attack. 
It will fall like an overripe fruit into our 
hands.” 

“As long as capitalism remains, we can- 
not live in-speace. In the end, one or the 
other will -triumph — a funeral requiem 
will be sung over the Soviet Republic or 
over world capitalism.” 


OCTOBER 1962 


DIMITRI MANUTLSKI (Soviet official) : 
Promises are like pie crusts — made to 


be broken.” 


“To win we shall need the element of 
surprise. The bourgeoisie will have to be 
put to sleep. So we shall begin by launch- 
ing the most spectacular peace movement on 
record. There will be electrifying overtures 
and unheard of concessions. The capitalis- 
tic countries, stupid and decadent, will re- 
joice to cooperate in their own destruction. 
They will leap at another chance to be 
friends. As soon as their guard is down 
we will smash them with our clenched 
fist.” 


KHRUSHCHEV: “You spit in their [Ameri- 
can} face and they call it a dew.” 


“If anyone thinks that our smiles mean 
the abandonment of the teachings of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin, he is deceiving himself 
cruelly. Those who expect this to happen 
might just as well wait for a shrimp to learn 
to whistle.” 


“We cannot expect the Americans to 
jump from Capitalism to Communism, but 
we can assist their elected leaders in giving 
Americans small doses of Socialism, until 
suddenly they awake to find that they have 
Communism.” 


“We will bury you.” 


GEORGI DIMITROV (Lenin School Of Po- 
litical Warfare): “- - - The writer who 
without being a party member defends the 
Soviet Union, the union leader who is out- 
side the ranks but defends Soviet interna- 
tional policy is worth more than a thousand 
party members.” 


AMERICAN EXPERTS ON THE 
MARXIAN MONSTER 


J. EDGAR HOOVER: “Communism is the 
major menace of our time. Today it threat- 
ens the very existence of our Western civili- 
zation.” 


“To dismiss lightly the existence of the 
subversive threat in the United States is to 
deliberately commit national suicide. In 
some quarters we are surely doing just 
that.” 


“I do fear the liberal and progressive who 
has been hoodwinked into joining hands 
with the Communists. - - - I do fear so 
long as school boards and parents tolerate 
conditions whereby Communists and fe!low 
travellers, under the guise of academic free- 
dom, can teach our youth.” 


JACOB SPOLANSKY (“The Communist 
Trail In America’): “The Red target is 
always the same no matter where the furtive 
meeting is held. These engineers of the 
underground machine seek to destroy fam- 
ily ties, the church, the democratic way of 
life; in short everything that blocks the 
Communist juggernaut’s path.” 


JOHN T. FLYNN (“The Road Ahead; 
America’s Creeping Revolution”): “It is 
in fact a secret conspiratorial brotherhood, 
engaged in a highly planned program to 
wreck the American system as a prelude 
to making this country into a Socialist) na- 
tion. Equally important, it is the agent of 
a foreign power in carrying out the ob- 
jectives of the Russian government in this 
country. To this extent it is organized trea- 
son. 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION (“Report 
Of Special Committee On Communist Tac- 
tics, Strategy, And Objectives’): “Nagy 
and his associates were executed although 
they had received a written guaranty of safe 
conduct when they left their asylum in the 
Yugoslav Embassy.” 


“To even the most elementary student 
of Communist history and tactics, these 
enormous acts of treachery came as no sur- 
prise. In March 1945, 16 top leaders of 
the Polish Government were invited to Mos- 
cow for negotiations and were promised on 
the word of honor of. the Soviet Govern- 
ment, that they would have safe conduct. 
All 16 were arrested and then vanished. 
Nothing was heard of any of them until 
10 years later, when the wife of Gen. Leo- 
pold Okulicki was notified of his death 9 
years before in a Soviet prison. The perfect 
parallel between Soviet betrayal of safe-con- 
duct pledges to the Poles in 1945 and to 
the Hungarians in 1958 should remind 
Western leaders of the old Indian maxim: 
‘Paleface cheat red man once, shame on 
paleface. Paleface cheat red man _ twice, 
shame on red man.’ Since the Katyn For- 
est massacre in 1943, it has been obvious 
that coexistence with communism is a con- 
tradiction in terms.” 


“We must all realize that Communist 
governments use blackmail, counterfeiting, 
forgery, kidnapping, lying, mass murder, 
slavery, subversion, theft, and treatybreaking 
as part of their official state policy. It is a 
matter of historical record that - - - Com- 
munist governments have counterfeited 
American money and forged passports; kid- 
naped American citizens and held them for 
ransom; kidnaped 28,000 Greek children 
in the cruelest mass abduction in history; 
murdered 11,000 Polish officers at Katyn 
Forest, 6,112 American soldiers whom they 
captured in Korea, and thousands of boys 
and girls in Hungary; forced millions of 
Polish, Latvian, Lithuanian, Estonian, Czech, 
Hungarian, and Ukranian citizens to work 
as slave laborers in Siberia; stole 600 gold 
bars worth $700 million from the Govern- 
ment of Spain in 1936; destroved by sub- 
version the postwar Republics of Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland; and 
violated 50 of their last 52 treaties.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


The above should suffice to indicate that 
the. communist conspifacy richly deserves 
every milligram of unceasing hate and fear 
every true American can muster; once we 
lose our hate and fear of things so evil, we 
are lost. In addition, ‘this small sampling 
of words of wisdom from: those who really 
know can underscore the great need for all 
of us to be informed on the subject in this 
critical era when the communists are “spend- 
ing $3 billion [not million} a year on 
propaganda which - - - in one day - - - com- 
ing through New York City alone fills three 
large warehouses and not a single piece is 
labeled ‘Communist propaganda’ as required 
by the Foreign Agents Registration Act.” 
(American Bar Association). 

Regardless of how superior one’s intellect 
and how high his attainments, none of us 
qualifies as an adequately educated or en- 
lightened citizen of the subversive sixties 
if he has not taken the small time and trou- 
ble to become posted on. authentic. facts 
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about communism. Have you qualified? In 
Director Hoover’s words: “Every citizen has 
a duty to learn more about the menace that 
threatens his future, his home, his children, 
the peace of the world - - -.””. Unless already 
a member of the local-study-group move- 
ment mushrooming throughout the United 
States, why not join up and help promote 
it? 

ALEXANDER C. MARTIN, '20 
Los Gatos, California 


Art Exhibition Abroad 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Recently I received the May 1962 edi- 
tion of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine and 
was most interested to read Mr. Parkhurst’s 
article “Building a Museum.” As he prob- 
ably knows by now, the Oberlin Art Exhibi- 
tion to the London County Council, which 
he mentions on page 11 of his article, was 
well received, as attested by an enclosed 
page from The Stars and Stripes, European 
edition of Services Newspaper. 

Roy E. MCCLENDON, '50 
APO New York, New York 


Pacifism 


TO THE EDITOR: 

The latest Letter to the Editor on the 
subject of pacifism (J. Tanner, April issue) 
I would hate to have taken as the final 
word. The writer's opinion is a valid one, 
but his presentation of the meaning and 
purpose of pacifism is incomplete and in- 
accurate. 

What the greatest pacifists (Christ in- 
cluded) have intended to get across to us 
“mortals” is precisely that physical violence 
under the control of human beings must 
not be directed toward procuring the injury 
or death of fellow human beings. This 
does not at all preclude the use of force or 
anger or self-defense — all of which are in- 
alienable aspects of the human condition. 
Insofar, however, as we are responsible mor- 
al agents, it behooves us to avoid at all costs 
the temptation to take the death of others 
into our own hands. It is, of course, true 
that there may be some things, some values 
worth more than life itself. Fine. But let 
us remember that it is our OWN life that 
we are meant to wager on these points, not 
that of others! (My personal view is that 
pacifism cannot be sustained apart from 
transcendent religious foundations. ) 

Mr. Tanner argues his case from our all- 
too-human standpoint of practicality. One 
feels that he expects a pacifist to accomplish 
the same ends that a militarist would — 
without, of course, using the militarist’s tools 
of the trade. But it is difficult to deny that 
men dedicated to the pacific, non-coercive 
solution to human problems and inter-group 
conflicts will hardly ever wish to ‘“‘accom- 
plish” the ends desired and (unfortunately) 
too often obtained by the proponents of 
war. Most pacifists will not quibble with 
the necessity for the maintenance and use of 
constructive or restraining force as it is 
wielded by legally and universally recog- 
nized agencies of law enforcement. What 
we do take issue with is the war-proponents’ 
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leap from the situation of normal intra- 
group protection and social restraint to the 
situation in which mutual slaughter of un- 
known, usually unseen hordes of fellow men 
and women is taken for granted as an equal- 
ly justifiable activity of civilized human 
beings. 

The proponents of dynamic pacifism are 
miles away from advocating a “negative 
philosophy.” What they are dealing with 
is a positive social technique, not the nega- 
tive philosophy of passivity. But it is a 
social dynamic which does not stake its prin- 
ciples, uncountable human lives and invalu- 
able civilizations on the contingencies of the 
interplay of brute violence and uncontrolled 
passion. And it is also true that the pacifist 
is usually an integrated human being, who 
on the interpersonal level does not build 
atomic shelters equipped with machine guns 
for use against his neighbors either. 


For the millions who cannot accept that 
the highest ethic is to love one’s enemies, I 
can readily see that pacifism is not an at- 
tractive concept. To keep the record 
straight, it must also be borne in mind that 
none of us who sincerely wish to attempt 
a Christian way of life is ever sure of his 
ability to live up to his high ideals. It is 
the obligation of every one of us, however, 
to abide by the commitment he must make 
to that which is of greatest value in his life. 

ROBERT G. Mowry, ’59 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Looking Back 


TO THE EDITOR: 

According to your request on page 21 
of the May issue of the Alumni Magazine, 
I'm writing to inform you of my address 
after July, 1962. 


I have appreciated very much receiving 
my issues this year in Germany. For once 
I’ve really had time to read them and have 
found each one full of vital, informative 
material, which makes me more than ever 
glad to have been a member of the “Oberlin 
Family,” if only for one year while getting 
my M.A. in psychology under Dr. Stetson 
and Dr. Hartson, in 1937-38. 

I never pass a Renaissance-style fountain, 
here in Munich, that I don’t remember my 
struggles in sketching the one my Uncle 
Harry and Aunt Katharine Haskell gave 
Oberlin, for the garden of the Art Museum. 

I was taking the course as a graduate stu- 
dent at Professor Stetson’s suggestion, be- 
cause I intended to write my thesis on chil- 
dren’s drawing, and he felt that I should 
have some first-hand experience in the 
problems of drawing. This was all very 
well, but I barely earned the necessary “B” 
and had the discouraging competition of 
such promising undergraduates in the class 
as your present Dr. Arnold. I'll never for- 
get the pagoda he drew in our first class 
session when we were supposed to represent 
something typical of our past experience. 

If I’ve never thanked you before, let me 
take this occasion to thank the Alumni As- 
sociation for the free gift of the excellent 
Magazine. 

ELDORA HASKELL SPIEGELBERG 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


Political Science 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I am a student of political science at New 
York University. Recently, at a friend’s 
house, I saw the April issue of your maga- 
zine in which there was an article on “New 
Trends in Political Science.” Unfortunate- 
ly, I didn’t have time to read it. 

Would it be possible for you to send mea 
copy? I'd like to pay the charges... . 

SOMA VIRA 
New York City 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I recently came across the April 1962 
copy of your Alumni Magazine and was 
greatly impressed with the quality of the 
article, ‘“‘New Trends in Political Science.” 
Being a graduate student in the Social Sci- 
ences, I am wondering what fields the other 
three articles in the series covered. In par- 
ticular, if one of these articles covered Eco- 
nomics, I would greatly appreciate a copy 
of that issue, as I am a student in the De- 
partment of Economics here at Stanford 
University. 

I am not a graduate of Oberlin, but I 
am a native of the Midwest (Indiana and 
Ohio) and did my undergraduate work at 
Grinnell College. I realize this may be an 
unusual request, but this series is of more 
than temporary value. . 

I have often wanted to see Oberlin and 
will stop in if I am ever in that region. 

DAVID Y. CZAMANSKE 
Stanford, California 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I was very much impressed by your article 
entitled “Modern Trends in Political Sci- 
ence.” I think it is an excellent compilation 
and it certainly handles the field in a con- 
cise and insightful manner. 

I appreciate the article both as a political 
scientist, and as an extension educator. 

Could I possibly secure a copy of the 
April, 1962 edition, and copies of the other 
editions which contain your series on Con- 
tinuing Education? 

GERALD E. FAYE 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Building for the Future 


TO THE EDITOR: 

It had never occurred to me that class re- 
unions can be dangerous for a college. One 
assumes that the old nostalgia, nurtured by 
the rah-rah revival, inevitably wrings tears 
and legal tender from the least tender of the 
alumni. I came away from the 1961 re- 
union with feelings that wavered between 
revulsion and anger. I worked hard to 
revive the sentimental softness I have felt 
for Oberlin, but there is no place on the 
campus where one can lose himself in re- 
minders of the good old days. Every old 
byway and nook is occluded by harsh new 
monuments to putative progress and effi- 
ciency. Perhaps Chance Creek survives 
quietly unchanged. I didn’t get that far in 
search of reminiscences, but I’m sure that 
the inefficient small unit heated by a wood- 
burning fireplace must now or soon give 
Way to a stressed concrete structure with ef- 
ficient utilities and cafeteria service. 

I delayed writing my impressions in the 
hope that time and perspective would per- 
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mit a friendlier view of the changes that 
have seized upon Oberlin. Then I visited 
the William and Mary campus and can 
contain myself no longer. Lord God! You 
stand at the apex of that campus and all of 
history envelopes you. What if an efficiency 
expert had been on hand to point out with 
precise tabulation and detailed accounts that 
the Wren Building, gutted by fire, could 
only reasonably be replaced with a cinder 
block structure incorporating 7.6 times as 
much classroom space and 3 more toilets. 
The building burned three times and they 
missed every chance! This must be a sub- 
ject for sad head-shaking when the profes- 
sional improvers assemble to review their 
trials and successes. 

Oberlin is as primal to the midwest as 
William and Mary is to the tidewater 
colonies, yet none of Oberlin’s past will be 
retained in any of its buildings. Sturges 
Hall is a case in point. This building is 
unique in its association with coeducation in 
America. Is that tiny spot of land so valu- 
able that we are forced to destroy a monu- 
ment rarer than a da Vinci — and much 
more meaningful? Such a building belongs 
to history, not to Oberlin’s administrators 
and trustees. The College has no right to 
destroy it. Still the destruction goes on, 
with no indication that we will ever stop 
demolishing each building as it ages. 

The enormity of this began to dawn on 
me when I was studying my assignment as 
a collector for the building fund drive. 
There was a picture of hand-hewn tim- 
bers in the old geology building. After 
a futile search through the text for an 
explanation of how this exemplary struc- 
ture was to be saved, I realized that it was 
already destroyed, without any apparent 
thought given to preservation. It had to 
give way to a science building that was 
urgently needed because the Biology De- 
partment was occupying space needed for a 
bowling alley. I wonder if those hand- 
hewn timbers might carry a broader lesson 
in learning and labor than will ever a 
bowling alley. Would it be too expensive 
to remake the college seal now to carry the 
motto Learning and Lubrication? This 
would not only lend authority to our new 
goal of providing four years of frictionless 
transition from high school into life; it 
would also be a good epitaph memorializing 
Oberlin’s ponderous glide into architectural 
and academic mediocrity. 


Both are involved. Eradication of old 
structures erases not only our material evi- 
dences of our history, but also the way of 
life that goes with them. Barr House is 
replaced by a catering service. Dowdy Das- 
comb lives anew as a sterile supermarket. 
Now there was a touch of nostalgia. Break- 
fast at Dascomb took me back to the old 
days — in the Army. That was a brief 
twinge, and not quite what I sought on the 
campus. With the passing of the small 
dormitory, we Jose a way of life. We can't 
force students into sectional molds and trick 
them into being individuals by explaining 
that there is a wall interposed at uniform 
intervals. Individuality is a real and fragile 
thing. It can be nurtured in myriad ways, 
but not deluded by changing facades on a 
monolithic conformity. The students and 
faculty know this. They have made patent 
their dismay in sincere protests as well as 
with catch phrases such as “The Hospital” 
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and ‘Powers’ Turnpike.” If Oberlin is to 
nurture independent thinkers, it must do 
more than give lip service to individuality. 
Crowding and conformity is more insidious 
than can be believed by those who are happy 
only in togetherness. It can incapacitate 
the student who needs shelter from the 
throng. 

These old buildings aren’t efficient. 
Neither are new buildings if you set them 
up against the output per square foot one 
can wring from a correspondence course. 
Neither are piano recitals or chapel ses- 
sions, and they take a lot of space. A large 
file would accommodate the paintings in 
the art museum — and maybe some of the 
sculpture too, with a little distortion. If we 
reach far enough, the reductio ad absurdum 
becomes obvious, but I defy you to draw a 
line between Oberlin’s present rush to con- 
formity and the Valhalla a la 1984 to which 
it leads. Oberlin had become outstanding 
because it would not be shackled by effi- 
ciency. Efficiency was left to the state uni- 
versities that can efish us to a faretheewell 
and beat us at football simultaneously. In- 
efficiency is expensive, but so are luxuries. 
I wonder if we could swap a pool parlor 
and bowling alley for a small dormitory. 
Also, my figures show we could hire 2.73 
kind old house mothers for what we pay 
one administrator. Or, if we don’t want to 
cut out the luxuries, let’s save money by 
not tearing down good buildings. 


The other aspect of luxury on which I 
am not qualified to speak is the architecture 
of Oberlin. On other campuses there seem 
to be two schools of thought about campus 
architecture. Some schools maintain a con- 
sistent, even rigid style. Others construct 
new buildings in what appears stylish or 
necessary at the moment. Oberlin takes 
the best parts of both systems — and be- 
trays them. We had a good start in the 
Romanesque built of warm sandstone. Re- 
spectable people think some of these build- 
ings are beautiful and that they go well 
together. Actually, the only consistent ob- 
jection I have heard is that the style doesn’t 
fit a northern climate. Southern France 
has a patent on it. Anyway, we abandoned 
Gilbert’s dream and started a new system — 
Georgian. Hard-pinched pennies were 
wrung from alumni to build a beautiful 
quadrangle. This got off to a noble start, 
but now someone has built a dry-cleaning 
plant or something in the middle of it. 
Were a real estate developer to do this, he 
could be sued for fraud. We can’t even be 
eclectic without being Gothic. (I use Gothic 
in the sense of the appreciation the Goths 
showed for the art of Rome. We'll get to 
the Japanese Gothic later.) 


We build monuments to our architectural 
indecision, but impatiently dishonor the 
monuments of our forebears. One can toler- 
ate the ecstatic eclectic if the eclecticists in 
turn are tolerant of their predecessors. The 
artistic pundits of Oberlin have now worked 
themselves into the untenable position of 
destroying Gothic buildings in order to put 
up Gothic buildings. It is as incredible as 
it is preposterous that architects and those 
who hire them think that they can point in- 
fallibly to what is bad in the old or good in 
the new. Queen Anne Renaissance and 
Georgian Gothic are now in good taste, and 
modern Gothic is stylish, but Victorian 
Gothic and Renaissance are just passe 


enough that everyone can safely sneer at 
them. Now I maintain that Peters Hall is 
a satisfying old pile and Sturges is a gem 
— but then I find the bungalow one of 
the most effective styles of domestic archi- 
tecture, and I like Victorian Gothic. I 
don’t necessarily like the exuberant ginger- 
bread used by the uninspired to create a 
Gothic odor, whether in 1861 or 1961. 
Pseudomullions and quasibuttresses stapled 
into a modern educational warehouse show 
the same poverty of conception as did the 
Victorian carpenter’s scrollwork. If 2-story 
concrete picket fences are stylish, why don’t 
we just fence in Warner Hall and keep the 
sound inner structure for non-conforming 
music students. But why concrete? With 
plastic facades we could switch them 
periodically and maybe trade with other 
eclectic schools in a sort of Style of the 
Year Club. It isn’t quite cricket for the 
modern architect to be allowed to cover his 
tracks by destroying old buildings. If side 
by side they reveal the poverty of his new 
design, he should stand and learn, or go 
away and quit. 

Demolition of sound structures is my last 
plaint. It’s small because it involves only 
money. If we need practice rooms as badly 
as we needed biological laboratories, by all 
means let’s build them, but I cannot believe 
it is economical to destroy usable buildings. 
Even so, if it can be shown that over the 
years the demolition of old classroom build- 
ings and small dormitories will save a dol- 
lar, that’s the dollar we can’t afford to save. 
At any rate, my dollars will not contribute 
to this pattern of vandalism. 


Since money reputedly got Oberlin into 
this trek into the commonplace, perhaps 
the alumni can use the same lever to re- 
direct the efforts of the administration by 
refusing to underwrite its continuation. 
Oberlin has abrogated an important part of 
its obligations to students, alumni and com- 
munity. If the trustees and administration 
are not inclined to stop this drift into non- 
entity, then it falls upon the alumni to force 
a return to the old standards. I hope other 
alumni who, like me, may have pledged 
support for the building program without 
a close look, will now direct their funds to 
institutions that truly build for the future. 
If Oberlin has taught us well, ours must be 
the greater loyalty: to culture and not to in- 
stitutions that subrogate convenience for in- 
tellectual pioneering. 

IvVOR CORNMAN, 736 
Falls Church, Virginia 


Reader Requests 


TO THE EDITOR: 

One of our correspondents has suggested 
that we read an article by Barry Commoner 
that appeared in your magazine for Febru- 
ary 1962, entitled “The Social Responsibil- 
ity of the Scientist.” This is in connection 
with an editorial that appeared in SR on 
December 2, 1961, on individual responsi- 
bility, a copy of which is enclosed, 

We are gathering material of this kind 
so as to make it available to our SIR groups. 
If it is possible to obtain reprints, we would 
like to know prices, etc. 

ELLEN C. FOR SIR 
Saturday Review, New York City 
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OBERLIN IN LONDON 


The Reception Room and Library 
on the main floor of 

Kenwood House, 

Hampstead, London, 

built by the architect 

Robert Adam for Lord Mansfield 
in 1767-68. 

The stucco work was executed 

by Joseph Rose; the paintings 

by Antonio Zucchi. 

The Oberlin exhibition 

was installed in rooms 

on the upper floor 

at Kenwood. 


Compliments London County Council 
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ae WORKS OF ART from the 
Allen Art Museum collection have 
been on exhibition all summer in Lon- 
don at Kenwood House, Hampstead. 
One of the most renowned of the 
great English country houses by the 
18th century architect Robert Adam, 
Kenwood, as well as its lovely gardens 
and its collection of 
paintings including works by Rem- 
brandt, Frans Hals, and Vermeer, were 
bequeathed to. the British Nation in 
1925 by Lord Iveagh.-..The Iveagh 
Bequest is now administered by the 
London County Council, which each 
summer arranges a special loan exhi- 
bition, and this year it was the Coun- 
cil’s wish to present “a distinguished 
university-owned collection from 
abroad.” 

The eighty works of art, paintings, 
prints, drawings and small sculpture, 
left Oberlin in early May. Among the 
paintings included were a Rubens, 
Coxie, Chardin, Monet and Braque. 
The drawings included works by 
Picasso, Tiepolo, Kohoschka and Klee. 
The exhibition also contained small 
sculptures, metal work and enamels, 
old master prints and a selection of 
Japanese prints from the Mary A. 
Ainsworth collection. The exhibition 
was opened on May 31 by the Ameri- 
can ambassador to England, the Hon- 
orable David K. E. Bruce. Officially 
representing Oberlin College at the 
event were Mr. and Mrs. John S. 
Service, class of 1931. Also invited 
to the opening were graduates of 
Oberlin College now residing in Lon- 
don and its vicinity. The exhibition 
was on display through September. 

Commentary on the exhibition in 
the press and in English art historical 
journals has been extensive and_ is 
excerpted below: 


magnificent 


B.. Nicolson, in The Burlington 
Magazine, July 1962: 

“. . Since this is a College museum 
serving the needs of students in the 
art department at Oberlin, and not a 
municipal museum catering for the 
casual visitor, the character of the col- 
lection is quite special: it cannot af- 
ford to concentrate on any one aspect 
or period of art but has to spread itself 
thinly over as wide a range as pos- 
sible. Consequently at Kenwood one 
finds not only Renaissance drawings 
(a superb Filippino Entombment) 
and Baroque paintings (Bazzani at his 
best with a Death of Sapphira), but a 
Limoges enamel of St. Barontius, a 
Henry Moore Reclining Figure of 
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The London County Council presents 


AN 


‘AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY | 


ART COLLECTION 


IVEAGH BEQUEST KENWOO 


Weekday 10-7 Sunday 2-7 


JUNE |— SEPTEMBER 30 
Under the patronage of the American Ambassador 


Northern Line to Archway or Golders Green thence by 210 bus 


TREES TRIS BASS RR TS 


Pictures and objects of Art — Allen Memorial Collection, Oberlin College 


HAMPSTEAD 
LONDON HY 3 


Compliments London County Council 


Poster in the London tubes advertising the exhibition. 


1945, a Nigerian cup, modern paint- 
ings, and Japanesé woodcuts. . . . The 
Collection casts its net éven wider 
than this exhibition, which starts with 
the Middle Ages, would lead one to 
suppose. For it possesses a Sumerian 
limestone figure, Egyptian *busts in 
black granite and basalt, Persian, Etrus- 
can and Chinese works in various 
media none of which has been 
brought over to London. It has also 
kept back its Terbrugghen Sv. Sebas- 
tian, the artist’s, possibly also the mu- 
seum’s,,,masterpiece. [The Terbrug- 
ghen ‘is’ on’ exhibition at the Seattle 
World’s Fair]. One is also most im- 
pressed by the taste and discrimination 
with which the collection has been 
built up. Oberlin has never been 
content with acquiring the merely au- 
thentic, but has sought out unusual 


examples by minor artists, such as Job 
Berckheyde,, 


Eric Newton, in the Manchester 
Guardian, June 5, 1962: 


tag 


. no English college possesses a 
collection half so enjoyable or a quar- 
ter as varied or a tenth as adventurous. 
The collection began to develop its 
present character half a century ago 
and has strengthened its impact in a 
steady crescendo ever since. The point 
of it is that no holds are barred. Any- 
thing at all, provided it is an expres- 
sion of human civilization, is grist to 
the Oberlin mill. An early 16th cen- 
tury tapestry from Angers, a bronze of 
Henry Moore, a Limoges enamel, a 
mask from Benin, paintings by Ru- 
bens, Kirchner, Monet (a 
superb view of P. 


Braque, 
afiS leg o-eclt, eee 
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mixture that counts. ‘What we call 
art’ is an activity that began centuries 
ago, is still going strong, can occur 
in any corner of this inexhaustible 
planet, and, in the hands of an intel- 
ligent anthologist, can be mixed in any 
proportions without losing its validity. 
... What matters is that the students 
of Oberlin should be given the ability, 
by their teachers to see straight and to 
see tolerantly. It must be fun to be an 
art teacher at Oberlin. It must be 
even more fun to be asked to add to 
the Oberlin anthology.” 


Frank Davis, in The Illustrated Lon- 
don News, June 23, 1962: 


“... It so happened that two Eng- 
lishmen played a modest though ap- 
parently a decisive part in the early 
history of the college: Samuel Hoare 
and his brother-in-law, Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton. In 1840 the Inter- 
national Anti-Slavery Congress was 
held in London, to which Oberlin 
College sent a delegation; the result 
was a donation of 600 pounds from 
Hoare and Buxton for the school, 
which, with other help, saved the place 
from extinction. What more fitting 
house, therefore, than Kenwood for an 
exhibition of works of art from Ober- 


TEN THOUSAND 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, 715 


ACADEMY 


Timothy C. Dale was named to the newly- 
created position of board chairman of the Bur- 
lington Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Burling- 
ton, Vt., in May. He was president of the com- 
pany for 26 years, leaving that post in January. 


“Thoroughly enjoying retirement,’ writes 
Bernice Mann. Winters are spent in Sarasota, 
Fla., summers in Boston. 


Ernest E. Nelson retired at the end of April 
after 39 years with Brown Brothers Harriman 
and Co., Boston, where he was senior loan officer 
for a long period of years. 


Dr. Rufus B. von KleinSmid, chancellor of the 
University of Southern California, and its presi- 
dent for a quarter of a century, was 87 years old 
in June. The University regards him proudly as 
“one of the most distinguished elder statesmen 
of American education.” 


1890 


The late Homer Nash Kimball, banker and 
educator, was superintendent of schools in Madi- 
son, Ohio, for 12 years, until his death in 1904. 
A school was named for him. Last spring, a 
group of citizens presented a resume of his 
career, so that newcomers in the community 
could learn the significance of the name of the 
school and become aware of the “multitude of 
activities devoted to the betterment of education 
and the community” that distinguished this 
man during the 37 years of his life. 
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lin, for it was Samuel Hoare who built 
and lived in Heath House nearby in 
Spaniards Road, while a later resident 
was Lord Iveagh, who acquired Ken- 
wood and left it and its superb con- 
tents to Londoners. . . . It is an im- 
pressive and at the same time an en- 
dearing exhibition .. . it contains just 
the sort of things which one can well 
imagine a wealthy family with a wide 
range of interests gathering together 
during half a century — an ideal half 
a century — undisturbed by death 
duties. I found myself congratulating 
the students . . . upon this remarkable 
inheritance; and, what is more, con- 
gratulating the management of the in- 
stitution upon its obviously lively ad- 
ministration, for it is continually ad- 
ding to the collection, and seeing to 
it that successive generations of stu- 
dents are brought into close contact 
with it; an example to which the eyes 
of the Governors of Dulwich College 
might perhaps be directed.” 


John Russell, in The Sunday Times, 
June 3, 1962: 


e 


. . . Oberlin’s is a teaching col- 
lection, formed by a college neither 
rich nor grand by American standards 
but dedicated for more than a century 


STRONG 


1897 


A bronze plaque was erected on the Tracy 
House honoring the Rev. Charles K. Tracy, pas- 
tor emeritus of the Abington (Conn.) Congrega- 
tional Church, for whom the parish house was 
named. The unveiling of the plaque took place 
on March 11, the Sunday nearest to Rev. Tracy’s 
88th birthday anniversary. 


1902 


Mary Stickel Brown of Salisbury, Vt., suf- 
fered a broken hip in the spring. 


In May Helen Fairchild McKelvey retired 
from the directorship of the Art League of 
Manatee County, Fla., a position she had held 
since the death of her husband, Ralph, ’01, in 
1951. Helen is the secretary and treasurer of 
the Florida Artist Group, a state-wide organiza- 
tion of professional artists. 


“Have given seminars and lectured across 
Canada — 11 cities in Florida, several states 


out West, through the New England states and 
the North Atlantic states, and taught in summer 
school in Maine and Michigan, and am just now 
(mid-May) leaving for another seminar in Wis- 
consin.” This from Mrs. Robert Lee Moffett 
(Ruth Ellis), Bahai World Faith. 


1905 


Ross W. Sanderson wrote in April that he 
and his wife had been making their home with 


to the introduction of art-studies into 
general education. . . . Oberlin is a 
place in which art has been put ac- 
tively to work. .. . Thus seen, Oberlin 
is an example to many older and more 
stately foundations in this country. 
Something of an ideal, universal 
curiosity blows through this show, 
which on examination reveals itself 
as full of delights and surprises.” 


Robert Wraight, in The Tatler, 
June 20, 1962: 


“The special summer exhibitions at 
Kenwood, the London County Coun- 
cil’s own ‘stately home’ on Hampstead 
Heath, have for several years now 
been outstanding pleasures in my con- 
tinuous round of gallery-going. Even 
if the exhibitions themselves were not 
of a high standard the pleasure would 
be only slightly diminished, for the 
delight of the permanent collection of 
art treasures there and of the fine 
house in its beautiful setting are 
perennial. That this summer’s show 
— of works of art from Oberlin Col- 
lege, Ohio — left me no time to pay 
my respects to the resident Rembrandt 
self-portrait and the Vermeer Gwitar 
Player may be taken as a measure of 
its very considerable interest. . . .” 


Gan 


their daughter Jean and her husband, Howard 
Boardman, both ’41, in Newton Centre, Mass. 
Last October they went to Baltimore for a 
Thanksgiving visit with their son, Ross W. San- 
derson Jr., ’39. The sudden illness of Mrs. San- 
derson, the former Lucile Harris, extended their 
visit until her death on April 7. Mrs. Sander- 
son’s book, Church Cooperation in the United 
States, was selected by the National Council of 
Churches as one of ten books on its new reading 
list covering its own history. 

Anna Louise Strong went to Peking, China, 
in 1958 and has written four books there, two 
of which have been published in this country. The 
others circulate in China, Japan, Germany, and 
Cuba, in four languages. 


: Lloyd C. Henderson is a retired attorney liv- 
ing in Jefferson, Ohio. 

Mrs, Leona Trask and the Rev. Harold G. 
Vincent were married on May 2, 1962, in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


1907 


Mr. and Mrs. Harley Lutz (Rachel Young, 
06) and Mrs. Katherine Crafts Adams, ’03 and 
her daughter Mrs. Kyle Wing are on a trip to 
Ireland, Wales and England. 


1909 


Mrs. Thomas Burk Kelly (Jessie Anderson) 
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SEVENTY YEARS WITH OBERLIN. 
Mrs. William Ray Deemer (Fannie Harns, 
94), pictured above outside her home in 
Miami, Florida, looks back on a family his- 
tory of seventy years with Oberlin. Her 
daughter, Mrs. W. E. Tschumy (Elizabeth 
Harns Deemer) graduated from the College 
in 1930, and now her granddaughter, Ruth 
Deemer Tschumy, is a sophomore in the 
College. At 89 Mrs. Deemer is still enjoy- 
ing the memories of her years at Oberlin, 
which she entered in 1891 as a piano major 
in the Conservatory. 


is the proud grandmother of Maria Tresa, born 
in May 1961, and Patrick Martin Paul, born in 
May 1962. They are the children of her son, 
Patrick Martin Paul Kelly, of North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


1910 


Dr. Hiroshi Hatanaka will represent Oberlin 
College at the convocation celebrating the 80th 
anniversary of the founding of Waseda Uni- 
versity in Tokyo, Japan, on Oct. 21. Dr. Ha- 
tanaka is chairman of the board of trustees of 
Kobe College, Japan. 


1911 


Kenneth Miller Rich, husband of Adena Miller 
Rich, died on July 1 in Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Hospital in Chicago. Mr. Rich is remembered 
in business and industry as the “father of the 
payroll savings plan,’ of which he was chair- 
man for the Illinois War Finance Committee dur- 
ing World War II. He was a captain of the 58th 
Infantry, 4th Division, in World War I. He 
and Adena Miller were married in 1917. They 
lived at Hull House for 20 years as volunteer 
residents. He taught arithmetic in one of the 
boys clubs. Mr. Rich entered the brokerage 
business after World War I. His hobbies were 
centered around his country home in Indiana 
where he always had a brace of bure-bred dogs 
and raised many flowers, notably lilies and roses. 


1912 


A widow since Dec. 1958, Mabelle Musser 
Hall is membership secretary at University Park 
Methodist Church in Denver and is living in 
her own apartment in Senior Homes of Colo- 
rado (the first of the church-sponsored estab- 
lishments in Denver), where she has room for 
guests and wants her friends to visit her. 

Elma Pratt, in Egypt, is purchasing folk art 
for the Brooklyn Museum, is guest teaching in 
the American College for Girls in Cairo, and is 
setting up a center for teaching folk art to chil- 


dren rug weaving, wool work, basketry, pot- 
tery, and so on in a village on the Nile. She 


travels along the river by house boat or motor 


launch. 
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1913 


Mae L. Kelly, associate professor of physical 
education at the University of Missouri, retired 
this year and received the emeritus diploma at 
commencement exercises in June. 

Fred Powers, who has served Amherst, Ohio, 
public schools for more than half a century, re- 
signed, effective July 31. He had served with 
distinction as teacher, superintendent, and prin- 
cipal. The Powers Elementary School was 
named in his honor. ; 

H. C. Toddings has retired and is living in 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


1914 


Mrs. Platt Downerd (Rose Kerr) k, writes, 
“My sister Genevieve Kerr and I enjoy our home 
in Tucson — love taking rides in beautiful 
Arizona, our main occupation.” 


1915 

Edna Willis McElwee wrote in April: ‘‘For 
the past year I have been a member of Kingsley 
Manor, one of the Pacific Homes. Here I give 
a monthly piano recital, play hymns on the 
organ for prayer meeting, and have arranged 
for several concerts. I am the treasurer of the 
California Federation of Music Clubs and am 
completing my fourth year as president of Schu- 
bert Club.” 


Beulah and Arthur Root live in Winter Park, 
Fla., and welcome Oberlin visitors at 1820 
Edwin Blvd. 


Lacy Simms is a retired Presbyterian pastor, 
but ‘‘occupied with hospital visits, visiting new- 
comers in the community, singing in a choir, 
official chaplain adviser for Civil Air Patrol 
Cadettes, and preaching in three churches on 
Sunday as interim minister.’’ In his spare time 
he works with Boy Scouts, lodge and Rotary 
Club, and conducts occasional funerals or per- 
forms marriage ceremonies. Lacy’s wife died 
in April 1961. 


Homer Whitford conducted seven choirs in 
a performance of his choral work, Search Me, O 
God, at the annual Combined Choir Festival at 
St. John’s Church, Watertown, Mass., last 
April. 


1916 


Lyman V. Cady, t, began serving as interim 
minister of Westminster Presbyterian Church 
on the campus of the College of Wooster on 
Feb. 1. The church is supported in part by the 
college, and its minister has the status of Col- 
lege Pastor. A new minister took over when 
college opened last month. 

Jessie W. Herr retired after 23 years with 
the American Red Cross both as volunteer and 
career staff member, including ten years as 
director of nursing service, Eastern Area, Red 
Cross, at Alexandria, Va. She is living in 
Largo, Fla. 

Bertha B. Lake of Syracuse, N. Y., retired 
in June 1960 after 41 years of teaching. 


Wilbur H. Lehman, formerly director of 
music at a high school in Columbus, Ohio, has 
retired. 

Donald M. Love, emeritus secretary of Oberlin 
College, is one of the Oberlinians listed in the 
latest edition of Who’s Who in America. 


1917 


W. T. Catton is interim minister to the Meth- 
odist Church of Lake City, Mich. His perman- 
ent home address is Benzonia, Mich. 

Mrs. Cornelius Hyatt (Jessie Bodge) writes 
that her husband died on January 1. She is 
living in Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Lillian Montgomery has retired from her posi- 
tion as treasurer, Women’s Division of Christian 
Service, Methodist Church, and is living in 
Wilmington, Del., ‘“‘enjoying my friends.’’ 

Mrs. Robert J. Rice (Jessie Baine, k) retired 
in June after 32 years of teaching in the schools 
of Ashtabula, Ohio. 

A. J. Riker, professor of plant pathology at 
the University of Wisconsin since 1930, has been 
a member of the National Academy of Science’s 
committee on government relations since 1961. 
He was chairman of the section on Botany, 
1959-62, and a Haight Travelling Fellow, 1959- 
60, when he went around the world. 

Mrs. John H. Singleton (Florence Tiffany) 
was widowed in 1960. She writes that she is 


“enjoying and spoiling three fine sons and six 
grandchildren.” John Jr. is in government work 
with Social Security ; Robert is a cardiologist and 
associate professor at the University of Mary- 
land Medical School; Alan is a chemical engineer 
doing research with Air Products in Allentown, 
Pas 

“An Evening with Thornton Wilder’’ (Litt.D., 
52) was the fourth in the Cabinet Entertainment 
Series presented by members of the President’s 
Cabinet last spring under the honorary chair- 
manship of Mrs. John F. Kennedy. He acted a 
part from Our Town; read a scene from his 
first novel, The Cabala; and finally acted a scene, 
“The Drunken Sisters,” from the play Gluttony. 
The New York Times said of the performance, 
“Mr. Wilder was enjoying himself hugely and 
so was his audience.’? Afterwards, Wilder paid 
a tribute to the late Charles Wager, head of the 
English department when Wilder was at Ober- 
lin and said, “Dr. Wager was all through what 
I read tonight.’ 


1918 


Ralph J. Kaufmann, for 34 years chemistry 
department head at the University of Tulsa, re- 
tired at the end of the academic year. He and 
his wife, the former Mary Allyn, have four 
sons and daughters. In 1958 and again in 1961 
he was named ‘‘Favorite Professor.”” He was 
honored by the Alumni and Former Students 
Association as ‘‘Mr. Homecoming” in 1954. 


1919 


Walter K. Bailey, who has served as president 
of Warner and Swasey Co. since 1955, was 
elected chairman of the board and chief executive 
officer last April. 


Maude Lichty Bevis is receptionist at Mc- 
Lean Gardens in Washington, D. C. 


Carol Nickerson Judson, organist at the First 
Congregational Church in Sandusky, Ohio, for 
40 years, was honored on a Sunday in April 
that was called ‘“‘Carol Nickerson Judson Day.” 
A memory book, a check for $1,000, special 
recognition during the regular church service, a 
family dinner, a concert, and a reception in the 
afternoon were components of the day. Citizens 
outside the church as well as members partici- 
pated in the day’s events to honor her. 


Mildred Anne Paine has left Japan and re- 
turned to her home in Albion, N. Y. 


1920 


Barbara Hengst, daughter of Raymond G. 
Hengst, was married in December. 


Herman Randall wrote in April: ‘“‘Lost my 
wife on way to Florida. Am playing piano for 
religious services at Auburn State Prison Sun- 
days. My harp at Masonic Lodge. Play organ 
at Christian Science Church.’ He is a retired 
music teacher. 


Clarence H. Vincent, assistant principal of 
Ellet High School in Akron, Ohio, retired in 
June, completing 40 years of school service. 


1921 


Horace M. Hollister is minister of music at 
the Rutland Congregational Church in Ver- 
mont. 


Last spring Harlan G. Metcalf was elected 
vice-president of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation at 
the national convention in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1922 


“Time passes all too rapidly for this retired 
school marm,” writes Winifred A. Cook, “busy 
with church and civie responsibilities and globe- 
trotting in between. Recent tours included 
Scandinavia and the British Isles, followed by 
a winter vacation in Florida. The next pro- 
posed jaunt should be a visit to our fiftieth 
State.” 


Dorothy Goetz Gearhart called at the Alumni 
Office in the summer to say that their 40th class 
reunion had been exceptionally good. Seventy- 
four members of the class were present, Includ- 
ing families, the total attendance was 115. 
Nearly everyone in the class was “awarded” 
a silver dollar, minted in 1922, the year they 
graduated, polished to a bright shine and donated 
by Class President Jack Herberts. 

Mrs. Evadne Longbon (Evadne Van Bockern) 
and her sister, Esther Van Bockern, ’23, teach 
first grade in schools in Brunswick, Ohio. Once 
a week they repair to Cleveland, with their 
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CHINESE AMBASSADOR. Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang, ’18, LL.B., ’44, Chinese ambassador from 
the Nationalist Chinese government to the United States, and Mrs. Tsiang, were guests of 
honor at a pre-view of Chinese art treasures at the de Young Museum in San Francisco 


last May. 
Miller (right). 
new museum there. 


musical instruments, to rehearse with the Cleve- 
land Woman’s Orchestra, in which they have 
held regular chairs for more than 10 years. In 
the late winter this orchestra gave its 27th 
annual concert in Severance Hall in Cleveland, 
winning high approval. 


1923 


Robert H. Browning, M.D., was elected vice- 
president of the American Thoracic Society at 


its annual business meeting in Miami Beach, 
Fla., in May. 
Mrs. Henry Fruauff (Marion Voss) plays 


piano in a ballet school. ‘“‘It is fun to play the 
recital in June with a six-piece orchestra.”’ Also, 
she is organist in a Christian Science Church. 


Francis S. Hutchins, president of Berea Col- 
lege, Ky., was a member of the Atlantic Con- 
vention of NATO Nations that met in Paris 


and adopted ‘‘The Declaration of Paris’ in Jan. 
1962. 


1924 


Alford Carleton, executive vice president of 
the United Church Board for World Ministries, 
now has his main office in New York City and 
has moved his residence from Cambridge, Mass., 
to White Plains, N. Y. His daughter Caroline, 
*57, was married on April 14 to David Burgoon, 
250) 

An article by T. W. Forbes appeared in the 
March issue of Traffic Safety, published in Chi- 
cago. Forbes is assistant director for research 
and professor of psychology at Michigan State 
University’s Highway Traffic Safety Center and 
has done considerable work under the Office of 
Scientific Research of the federal government. 

Ruth Gibson, instructor in design at the Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Art School, was one of the judges 
at a spring art exhibition for artists within De- 
Kalb, Steuben, Noble, and La Grange counties. 
In addition to her teaching, she is a designer, 
painter, and enamelist and has received several 
awards in local exhibitions. She has exhibited in 
shows in Indiana, Ohio, New York, and Kansas. 

“Outstanding in-its historic value and rendi- 
tion,’ said the Portland, Maine, Telegram-Press 
Herald, “is the. large oil painting of a four- 
masted schooner. by, Lyman Owen, Georgetown 
artist-photographer.” Owen has. painted and 


Above, they are pictured with Richard Rheem (left) and Mrs. Robert Watt 
The exhibition, on loan from Formosa, is now permanently housed in a 


photographed in all of the states, parts of Canada, 
and Mexico. 
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Mrs. G. Stewart Barnaby (Margaret Guss) 
was honored by Harvard University for 25 years 
of service with the Harvard School of Public 
Health. She received a certificate of recogni- 
tion and a Harvard chair with an individually 
inscribed nameplate. Said the dean of the school, 
“She has advised three deans and two acting 
deans in the intricacies of administration of the 
School. She has watched over its fiscal affairs 
with great skill and success. She has given ex- 
cellent counsel to committees of the faculty in 
matters of acadamic policy. She is respected and 
admired by the alumni of the School in this and 
in many other countries.’’ She is administrative 
assistant to the dean of the School of Public 
Health. 


On Jan. 1 Ruth M. Burgess became director 
of occupational therapy in a new rehabilitation 
center in Springville, Calif. 

Lewis Lowe is chief editor and production 
supervisor of technical manuals for North 
American Aviation, Inc., and ‘“‘getting involved 
in manuals for the training of astronauts and 
operation of the Apollo Spacecraft. This project 
is scheduled to land humans on the moon dur- 
ing the 1960s.’’ 


1926 


Fred H. Lamb is self-employed, the president 
of Ideas Advertising Inc. in Cadillac, Mich. 

David M. Robb, professor of art at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, gave the annual Shippee 
Memorial Lecture at Wheaton College, Mass., 
last spring... It was an illustrated talk on the 
early history and development of illustrated 
texts. 


geared 


Harvey Curtis Webster, professor of English 
at, the University of Louisville, Ky., is in Eng- 
land as a lecturer in English fiction at the Uni- 
versity of Leeds. He has a Fulbright grant for 
this year, his second Fulbright. 


1928 


Lt. Noel F. Alsdorf, only son of Floyd and 


Francisco Examiner 


San 


Florence Van Alstine Alsdorf, was killed on May 
14th in the crash of an Air Force plane on a 
rescue mission in the mountains of Mexico. 

Chandler McC. Brooks, professor of physi- 
ology, State University of New York, is co- 
author with three other men of Humors, Hor- 
mones and Neurosecretions, published by Uni- 
versity Publishers Inc., State University of New 
York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Millard (Ruth Tracy) 
spent a month in Europe last summer. 

Last winter an article printed in The Christian 
Sun, titled, ‘‘“A Missionary’s Tribute to a Jap- 
anese Christian Minister,’ told the story of the 
life and work of the Rev. Hisashi Mitsui, t. 

Urs: 
ed in the 
America. 


Mrs. John Pilley (Muriel Caldwell) teaches 
high school English in a school for wunder- 
privileged children in Tennessee. Muriel’s hus- 
band died in Borneo in 1960. 

Roland Walker, professor of biology at Rens- 
selaer Polytech. Inst., represented Oberlin Col- 
lege at the inauguration of Edward John Sabol 
as president of the State University of New 
York Agricultural and Technical Institute on 
April 19, at Cobleskill, N. Y. 

Jeannette Smith Wedemeier wrote in June: 
“When my sister gave me a small enameling-on- 
copper kit seven years ago, it started me and 
my daughter on a fascinating career. Five 
years ago we moved to our little studio on the 
highway (Ada, Mich.), and the list of shops 
to which we sell our jewelry, plates, bird sculp- 
tures, window decorations has grown to include 
shops in New York and California, plus 

northern Michigan. We own our 
and our work gets more fascinating 
each month.”’ 


Representative Charles A. Mosher is list- 
latest edition of Who’s Who in 


craft 
many in 
business 


James W. Wickenden is among the new en- 
tries appearing in the 1961-62 edition of Who’s 
Who in America. 


1929 


Dr. Ralph Ellsworth, director of libraries at 
the University of Colorado, was the principal 
speaker at the membetship meeting of the 
American Civil Liberties Union in Colorado 
Springs in the early spring. Ellsworth is co- 
author with the late Sarah M. Harris of The 
American Right-Wing, an annotated bibliography 
of right-wing writings published by the Public 
Affairs Press. It was the result of more than ten 
years of research. 

James B. Hardie, husband of Louise Bell 
Coates, was elected resident director of the Roe 
Seal Heme for retired Presbyterians. The Home 
opened at Englishton Park, Ind., in April. 

Mrs. Deane Hubbard (Jerry Hopkins) is 
teaching English and social studies in the senior 
high school at the Lewiston-Porter Central 
School, Youngstown, N. Y. 


Paul Humiston, choir director and organist at 
Trinity Episcopal Church in Marshall, Mich., 
and his wife, the former Nettie Groff, 732, were 
honored at a dinner in the late winter in ob- 
servance of their 25th year in Marshall. Recon- 
struction of the church organ is under way 
through funds raised in honor of Humiston. Sev- 
eral gifts were presented — a new set of luggage 
for vacations, a valuable letter written by com- 
poser Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy to a friend. 
Mrs. Humiston sings soprano in the church choir. 
A speaker at the dinner said, ‘‘Those who have 
known the Humistons will find their own appre- 
ciation of music, understanding of their church, 
and appreciation of values of life, discipline and 
guidance greater.”’ 

Last spring the Altrusa Club in Dallas, Texas, 
honored Mrs. Frank MacDonald (Margarex 
Heimbach) as Mature Woman. She has been 
active in the Association for Childhood Education 
and organized its first summer. workshop for 
teachers in the area in 1959. She is active also 
in the Texas State Teachers Association and the 
Classroom Teachers Association, the . Dallas 
Council of the International Reading Associa- 


tion, Southern Methodist University Reading 
Conference (1956), and the Texas Association 


for the Improvement of Reading. She is a mem- 
ber of Delta Kappa Gamma, honor society for 
women in Education. 

John H. Wieland has returned to Michigan 
State University for a doctoral degree in market- 
ing and transportation, with the goal of becom- 
ing a full-time professor. Before going to MSU 
in 1960, Wieland was general merchandising 
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manager of Pure Oil Co. in Chicago. He’s 
been combining study with teaching one class in 
sales management. 


Chester W. Williams was elected president of 
the New England Conservatory of Music in 
Boston. For the past eight years he has been 
dean of the school. In the new position he will 
also be dean of the graduate division. 


1930 


Dr. T. T. Chen, m, professor of biology at 
the University of Southern California, has a Ful- 
bright fellowship and is spending a year in re- 
search and lecturing in Taipei, Formosa. He 
is visiting professor of zoology at the National 
Taiwan University. 

Robert M. Conner, public accountant and tax 
specialist, represented Oberlin College on April 
28 at the dedication of The Dawes Memorial 
Library, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald P. Hazel (Jessamine 
Brott) are in Cleveland where she has returned 
to library work as assistant at Collinwood Branch 
Library and Donald is a technician at Pecker 
X-Ray Corp. Donald Jr. has a National Merit 
Scholarship and is attending Oberlin — the 4th 
generation to do so, going back to Lucy Hill 
Prince, Academy. Two of his grandparents were 
Edith Prince Hazel, ’00, and Harry R. Hazel, 
96. 


Henry P. Horne, t, pastor of Triedstone Bap- 
tist Church, Cleveland, Ohio, received an hon- 
orary Doctor of Divinity Degree from Virginia 
Seminary and College, Lynchburg, Va., in June. 


Dr. Willa B. Player, m, president of Bennett 
College, Greensboro, N. C., received the honorary 
Doctor of Laws from Lycoming College at a 
spring convocation and gave the convocation 
address on the role of women in higher educa- 
tion. 


Ruth Janet Waltenbaugh is a registered phy- 
sical therapist in private practice in Canton, O. 
She had her training in the U.S. Army and 
worked at Crile V.A. Hospital before going to 
Canton in 1948. 


Mrs. Mary Louise Adlard Woodworth received 
the M.Ed., degree at Kent State University 
Graduate School in June. 


1931 


Farrand Baker, teacher of Latin and a mem- 
ber of the foreign language department of Oak 
Park and River Forest High School, was elect- 
ed president of the Illinois Classical Conference 
at the annual convention in February. 


John Beattie was appointed in the summer to 
the sales staff of the Southwest office of Joseph 
Laronge, Inc., a Cleveland, Ohio, real estate 
firm. He had recently completed a career of 
21 years with the FBI. 


Winifred Peck Likar teaches English at the 
Annandale High School, Virginia. 


In April Franklin T. Peters was made vice- 
president for corporate development by Seydel- 
Woolley & Co., manufacturers of specialty 
chemicals and detergents for the textile, paper, 
and other process industries. He is responsible 
for development of new chemical product lines 
and in charge of process licensing for and by the 
company. 

Mrs. Sigurd Peterson (Harriet Pearson), m, 
of the Princeton High School Latin department, 
received the 1962 New Jersey Classical Asso- 
ciation Rome Scholarship for summer study at 
the American Academy in Rome. 

James M. Snodgrass has moved up from 
assistant director to head of the Marine Sciences 
Division which was established at ISA’s 1960 
conference in New York. He is head of the 
special developments division of the University 
of California’s Scripps Institution of Oceanog- 
raphy and also current underwater division 
chairman for the ISA San Diego Section. ISA 
is the Instrument Society of America. 


1932 


John Toms teaches voice and vocal and choral 
literature at San Francisco State College. 


1933 

Ruth DuMars Craig received her M.S.W. de- 
gree from Ohio State University in June 1960 
and is employed as a caseworker by the Family 
and Child Service of Erie, Pa. 

Mrs. Daniel Holmes (Jane Griswold) heads 
the board of trustees of the Maternal Health As- 
sociation of Cleveland. 
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1934 


William M. Correll, C.S.B., was named to 
the Christian Science Board of Lecturship at 


the June 4 annual meeting of The Mother 
Church in Boston. 


Doris L. Flierl, English teacher in Buffalo’s 
Kensington High School, received a $300 grant 
plus tuition and travel expenses to participate, 
as a John Hay Fellow, in a summer institute in 
the humanities at either Bennington College or 
Williams College. 


Mrs. David Gray (Evelyn Murray) and her 
husband own and operate citrus groves in 
Florida and express-ship fresh fruit. She has re- 
tired from high school teaching, though her 
husband continues his insurance business. Their 
son James is a co-owner of the business as are 
their daughter Jean and her husband Joe Horn, 
both ’60. They are located on U.S. 27-411, 
south of Ocala and invite Oberlin people to stop 
and see them. The address is Box 118, Yalaha, 
Fla. 


John Lydenberg, professor of English and of 
American studies at Hobart and William Smith, 
is the lead-off author in a guide, published last 
April, on literature and the arts. The book was 
put together by the National Council of Teachers 
of English and is called The College and Adult 
Reading List of Books in Literature and the 
Fine Arts. Lydenberg’s section is on American 
fiction and includes identification and critical 
comment on 50 American novels which he con- 
siders “‘especially valuable, important, and re- 
warding.”’ 

William A. McRoberts, M.D., represented 
Oberlin College at the inauguration of Law- 
rence Durwood Fleming as president of South- 
western University, Georgetown, Texas, on 
May 4. 


John W. Shollenberger, director of physical 
education in Bay Village, Ohio, schools, received 
a 25-year pin in June. In the Bay system 
longer than any other male teacher, he began as 
basketball coach and teacher of physical educa- 
tion. His 1941 team was the only undefeated 
team in 44 schools in the Cleveland area. 


Darrel Yoakam is project manager of Well- 
man-Lord, Eng. Inc., which early in the year 
finished the first phase and began the second 
phase of a $30,000,000 expansion for Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemicals in Bartow, Fla. 


Mr. Thomas S. Atherton, husband of Mrs. 
Kathryn Weist Atherton, died unexpectedly of 
a heart attack on May 24 at the age of 58 years. 


Charles Finney spent January and February 
touring England and Holland. He is head of 
the music department of Houghton College, 
Houghton, N. Y., and organist-choir director at 
First United Presbyterian Church, Bradford, 
Pa. A Fellow of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, Dr. Finney has played organ recitals in 
more than 20 states and for chapters of the 
Guild. 


James Holden represented Oberlin College at 
the Department of State foreign policy briefing 
conference in Toledo, Ohio, on April 25. He is 
a Toledo attorney. 


In May Muriel E. McCord became executive 
director of the Lancaster County Children’s Ser- 
vices Dept., Lancaster, Pa. 


Elisabeth T. Meyer, assistant professor of 
women’s physical education at MacMurray Col- 
lege, was re-elected secretary-treasurer of the 
Illinois Association for Professional Preparation 
in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
at the organization’s annual meeting last spring. 


Alfred Puhan and his wife (Fairfax Judd, ’37) 
went in July to Bangkok where he is deputy to 
Ambassador Kenneth T. Young. 


Robert F. Weber, president of the Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., board of education, was elected a 
trustee of Kiwanis International at the 47th an- 
nual convention in Denver in June. As trustee 
he is one of a 12-man board which directs the 
program for this large, international service 
club. In April he was elected a trustee of 
Olivet College. 
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Ardyth Walker Alton is cellist in the New 
York Concert Trio, called ‘“‘unique ensemble 
in the world of music today.’ It combines 
flute, harp, and cello. This group made 37 
concert appearances in three months last year. 


William L. Davis, husband of Gertrude Cod- 
dington Davis, died suddenly of a heart attack 
on May 16. Gertrude is now head librarian at 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 


Unusual among musical groups is the band 
of 40 flutes formed three years ago by Ruth 
Freeman Gudeman of Massapequa, N. Y. The 
members are young people from 8 to 17 who 
practice together once a month and give an 
occasional concert. In addition to her own solo 
work and her private teaching Ruth Gudeman 
is on the faculty of the Juilliard School of 
Music. 


The Robert R. Neills (Elizabeth Mautz) are 
in Garrettsville, Ohio, where he has opened the 
town’s first supermarket with parking.  Eliza- 
beth teaches second grade in Hiram, Ohio. 


On June 1 Crucible Steel Co. of America an- 
nounced the election of W. W. Rinehart Jr. as 
treasurer. He had been serving as assistant 
treasurer since October ’61. He began his career 
with Crucible in 1948. 


Dr. Carroll Simcox, t, rector of St. Mary’s 
Church in Tampa, Fla., was the subject of a 
feature article in the Tampa Tribune which re- 
ferred to him as ‘‘a scholarly clergyman,’’ and 
one of the Episcopal churchmen who “influence 
modern thought through their creative preach- 
ing and writing.’”? Anne Simcox, Oberlin ’64, is 
his daughter. 

Albert Turk, with McKesson & Robbins Inc. 
for 25 years, is now division manager in Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


1937 


Melanie Updegraff Adams has taken up the 
study of Russian, somewhat in self defense. Her 
husband teaches European history at Dartmouth 
with specialty in Russia and the Balkans. 
Their daughter is majoring in Russian area 
studies at Radcliffe. Melanie’s other hobby is 
oil painting. 

The May issue of the Scientfic American car- 
ried an article on ‘““Exploding Wires’’ written by 
Frederick D. Bennett, head of the plasma phy- 
sics section of the Ballistics Research Labora- 
tory at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. The 
cover design and several colored illustrations 
are reproductions of pictures made at the la- 
boratory. Bennett and his wife (Esther Smith, 
38), with their four children, live at Bel Air, 
Md. 


Dr. Richard E. Caulker, t, is the first am- 
bassador to the United States from Sierra 
Leone, West Africa. 


In April when the Claremont Conference on 
World Affairs was held at Pomona College, 
under the auspices of the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee, three Oberlin alumni were on 
the executive committee. Frances Jenney Ross 
was chairman. Robert S. Vogel, ’39, was di- 
rector, and J. Arthur Campbell, ’38, was dean. 
Leonard Dart, °40, was represented by his 
wife, Martha, who was registrar. 


Herbert Van Meter was elected moderator of 
the Ohio Conference of Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches at the annual meeting in May. 


Canisius College conferred the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Humane Letters on Joseph 
Wincenc at the commencement exercises in June. 
He was cited as ‘‘ancient Bohemia’s second gift 
to American music, the first having been the 
great New World Symphony which he has con- 
ducted so many times.’”? He was honored as 
violinist, conductor, and teacher. 
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Mrs Robert Boardman (Marion Judd) teaches 
in the elementary schools of Vermilion, Ohio. 
Her husband is pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Sandusky. 


The Manufacturing Chemists’ Association has 
named J. Arthur Campbell one of the country’s 
top teachers of college chemistry for having been 
“personally responsible over a period of years for 
awakening in students a genuine interest in 
chemistry.”’ Professor of chemistry and chair- 
man of the department of chemistry at Harvey 
Mudd College since its beginning, Campbell has 
been since 1960 director of the national Chemical 
Education Material Study, a joint venture of 
the University of California at Berkeley and 
Harvey Mudd College, under sponsorship of the 
National Science Foundation. The object is to 
upgrade chemisty teaching in the secondary 
schools through the use of newly-created ma- 
terials. These new materials, available this fall, 
were tested in 140 high schools. 


Marian Emerine has sent a correction of a 
previous news note about her. She is presently 
employed through a business firm as secretary 
for the Mayor’s Committee on the Judiciary, 
New York, and was previously secretary of 
Hill, Darlington, & Grimm, New York invest- 
ment firm. 

Marjorie Phelps Gerson, assistant professor 
of voice at Drake University in Des Moines, 
Iowa, gave a faculty recital last November and 
was soloist in the presentation of the Messiah 
by the Drake University Chorus of 500 over 
KRNT Theatre in December. 

W. Dean Holdeman, dean of men at Oberlin, 
is listed in the latest edition of Who’s Who in 
America. 

Malcolm Johns, professor of music at Wayne 
State University and organist and choirmaster 
of the Grosse Pointe Memorial Church, is a 
member of a selected church music study group 
invited to visit the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. They traveled for several weeks last 
summer as guests of the German Government. 
The group visited the major cities of West Ger- 
many and studied all phases of church music. 


From Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Poole (Louise 
Matthews,’39) in May, “‘Bob transferred to At- 
lanta from Orlando, Fla. Daughter, Linda, 
junior at Oberlin. Daughter, Meredith, pre- 
paring to enter College in 64. Son, Robert 
Matthew, born Christmas Day, 1960, in Winter 
Park, Fla., the joy and delight of all. Louise 
resigned from Orange County Public Schools 
in Orlando after nine years as music counsellor.” 
Bob is industrial representative with Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass. 

Mrs. Richard Richards (Elizabeth Seitters) 
was appointed elementary physical education 
teacher for 1962-63 in Wilbraham, Mass., ac- 
cording to the Springfield News. ; 

Last spring George H. Robinson was appoint- 
ed special assistant in the Area Redevelopment 
Administration of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

Arthur A. Woodward Jr. was involved last 
spring in helping to create a new local junior 
college in Harford County, Md. He is a re 
search psychologist with the U. S. Army at the 
Human Engineering Labs, Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md. 


1939 

William Adolph Jr., D.V.M., would like to 
see the establishment of a number of endowed 
animal hospitals or medical centers where vet- 
erinarians could give even better service than at 
present and where there would be more co- 
operation between some animal welfare organi- 
zations and veterinarians as a group. He prac- 
tives in Eastchester, N. Y. 


Herbert A. Bird was promoted in the spring 
to professor of music at Central Washington 
State College in Ellensburg, Wash. Bird re- 
ceived his Mus.A.D. from Boston University, 
58. 

Harold W. Brooks, M.D., has a Fulbright 
grant for a year of teaching and working in 
plastic and reconstructive surgery at the Chris- 
tian Medical College and Hospital in Vellore, 
South India, particularly for leprosy patients. 
Mrs. Brooks is doing bacteriology research at 
the hospital. The children are in school, one at 
college in Madras and the others at a boarding 
school in the mountains. The college daughter 
is Penelope, a member of the Oberlin College 
class of 1965. 


Kermit T. Mehlinger, M.D., psychiatrist, is 
in private practice and also is senior psychiatrist 
at the Psychiatric Institute, Municipal Court, 
Chicago. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wade White (Jane Brewer, 
*42) are living on a small farm near Hudson, 
Ohio. Wade is with the Euclid Division of 
General Motors, as manager, distribution and 


parts warehouse. Jane teaches second grade in 
Hudson. 


Mrs. George H. Williams (Marjorie Derr) 
wrote in April: ‘‘We are living in Arlington 
(Mass.) I have been enjoying singing in the 
University Congregational Church choir in 
Cambridge under the leadership of David John- 
son, 750. My newest responsibility is as chair- 
man of the Arlington Peace Council.” 

Barbara Wriston is head of the museum edu- 
cation department at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. 
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HEADS MUSIC DEPARTMENT. James E. 
Van Peursem, ’29, is director of music at 
Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond, 
Kentucky. He is also the director of the 
Foster Music Camp, now entering its 27th 
year, and director of the Eastern Kentucky 
State College Choir, which has presented 
The Messiah yearly since its inception in 
1932. He has the distinction of introducing 
to the public the modern clarinet fingering 
chart in an article in the Instrumentalist of 
May 1947. His belief in a broad program 
of music education in the schools led him 
to teach daily in the elementary grades of 
the Eastern Training School for 31 years. 
A band pavilion, erected in the outdoor 
theatre of Eastern Kentucky State, has been 
named for him. 


1940 


Duncan Cameron last spring left General 
Motors, after 18 years, to go into business for 
himself as a manufacturer’s representative in 


Pittsford, N. Y. 


Arthur Eastman, associate professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Michigan, helped to 
prepare a series of 64 taped lectures entitled 
“Franklin to Frost’? for the Midwest Program 
on Airborne Television. 


Frederic W. Fairfield was made manager of 
the Ford Motor Company’s consumer publica- 
tions department, public relations staff, in April. 
Fairfield joined Ford’s international division .in 
1949, 


Mrs. Roger H. Garrisoon (Blanche Holmes) 
received the A.B. degree in sociology from the 
New School for Social Research in New York 
City at its 26th annual commencement exercises 
on June 5. She and her husband, Roger Garri- 
son, vice president of Briarcliff College, have 
two sons, Jeffrey, 18, and Richard, 16. 

Marvin Howe is instructor in brass instru- 
ments and music education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He taught at National Music Camp 
in the summer. 

Mrs. Dorothy Walton Lison, on the faculty 
of Quinnipiac College, Conn., was advanced this 
year to the post of assistant professor. 

William H. Mariboe of the Peddie School re- 
ceived a Ph.D. degree at the University of 
Pennsylvania on May 21. 

The Rev. Joseph H. Varner, t, retired Pres- 
byterian minister, was chosen to serve as Prot- 
estant chaplain at City Hospital, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, under the sponsorship of the Minis- 
terial Associations of East Liverpool, Wells- 
ville, and Chester. His work is interdenomina- 
tional. 


1941 


Bertha H. Juell, t. is accountant for the 


New Hampshire Congregational Christian Con- 
ference in Concord, N. H. 


Rev. Daniel Taimook Kim, t, became princi- 
pal: of Sinmyung Girls Academy in Taegu, 
Korea, in January. 

Robert P. Lang, grad, and family were in 
Lahore, West Pakistan, last year. He held 
a Fulbright lectureship at the University of the 
Punjab teaching library science. He is librarian 
at State University College, New Paltz, N. Y. 

James McKelvy is voice and choral director 
at Occidental College, L. A., for 1962-63, and 
continuing part-time work for Mutual Fund 
Associates in Sacramento. The family (Mary- 
jean Behoteguy, ’42) continues to live in Sacra- 
mento and Jim commutes home week ends. 


1942 


Rowland T. Berthoff is associate professor in 
the department of history at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. He is the author of British 
Immigrants in Industrial America and has been 
a fellow of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. 


Robert D. Bonnar is general chairman of the 
United Appeal Campaign for 1962 for Ashta- 
bula, Ohio. 


Ann Bowen, assistant professor of music at 
Lake Forest College, presented a recital there 
late in April and repeated it in May at North- 
western University as the fourth and final re- 
cital required for the degree of Ph.D. in music. 


Mrs. Carol Taber Burr became chairman of 
the English department of Champlain College, 
Vt., in September. 


In May, Roy W. Crawley, then senior staff 
member of the Brookings Institution, was ap- 
pointed director of personnel administration for 
the Agency for International Development. 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald Herdman (Elizabeth 
Smith, ’41) are in Trenton, N. J., where he is 
with the New Jersey Department of Education, 
serving as director of college curriculums for 
teacher education in the Division of Higher 
Education, 


Gilbert Kilpack, t, began this fall to teach in 
the Humanities Dept. at Eastman School of 
Music. He has two courses of his own devising 
in the field of comparative literature ‘‘which 
will give opportunity to work on the relationship 
of the philosophical and religious problems in 
literature to the life of the artist.”’ 


David R. Monroe represented Oberlin Col- 
lege at the inauguration of Carl Arnold Han- 
son as president of Gettysburg College, Pa., 
on April 28. Monroe is an attorney in York, 
Pag 


After 20 years of instructing music classes 
and directing the band and orchestra at John 
Marshall High School in Cleveland, Clyde H. 
Seidel has turned to the teaching of mathe- 
matics, in which he has long had an interest 
and which he has always wanted to teach. 


1943 


Grant Chave was appointed director of the 
newly-established marketing operations office of 
the Ford Motor Company in Dearborn, Mich., 
in April. 

Dorothy Walker Crellin writes, “Our 4th child 
(and 3rd son), Daniel Walker, arrived Dec. 8, 
1960. Richard, my husband, is engineer in a 
family-owned plastics molding business.” 


Robert Curfman’s Toccata for Band (1961), 
Op. 31, was performed by the Texas University 
Band at the Southwest Division Conference of 
the College Band Directors National Association, 
and also on the winter tour of the Northwest 
Missouri State College Symphonic Band. Three 
microfilms of seven volumes of original genea- 
logocial research by him were accepted and cata- 
logued by the Library of Congress. 


Dr. and Mrs, Robert W. Dunlap (Virginia 
Griffith) have gone to Asia as missionaries, Dr. 
Dunlap, a surgeon, will serve a mission in Pakis- 
tan. 


Mrs. Lloyd Fallers (Margaret Chave) teaches 
history in the Laboratory School High School, 
University of Chicago. Her husband is on the 
university faculty. 


Luther H. Gulick Jr. joined the geography de- 
partment of the New York State University Col- 
lege at Potsdam, N. Y., in September. 

In the spring of 1961 Joel Hayden, headmaster 
of the Meeting School in West Rindge, N. H., 
was sent to Moscow for two weeks to visit 
schools for the School Affiliation Service of the 
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American Friends Service Committee. The pur- 
pose of the trip was to set up correspondence 
between some Moscow schools and some in the 
United States. 

Ralph S. Henry is listed in the latest edition 
of Who’s Who. He is president and director of 
the Trust Securities Corp. of Boston, president 
and director of the Devonshire Street Fund, 
Inc., and underwriter and trustee of the Invest- 
ment Trust of Boston. 


David C. Kahn was promoted in January to 
branch manager, Southern California and Ari- 
zona, for Homemaker’s Library League, Inc. 
He lives in San Diego. 

Edward F. Robinson, assistant professor of 
history at Bloomfield College, is director of the 
school’s evening session. He is president of the 
Montclair, N. J., P.T.A. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schwerin (Margaret 
Underwood) ‘“‘made’”’ the Boston Traveler one 
day last spring when she was featured as ““Wom- 
man of the Week.”? The reporter wrote, ‘‘Ac- 
tivity and creativity are the key words to describe 
the life of Mrs. Schwerin.’’ The Schwerin home 
is the meeting place for choral groups, jazz com- 
bos, music students, library clubs, and lots of 
friends. Margaret directs the choir of the Uni- 
tarian First Parish Church. She teaches piano 
to private pupils in her home, and she is director 
of the Bedford Community Chorus. She is in- 
terested in books as well as music and is now 
secretary of the Friends of the Bedford Public 
Library. 

Russell V. Snyder Jr. is minister of the St. 
Paul Presbyterian Church in Johnston, Iowa. 


The Rev. Eugene L. Stockwell was elected 
executive secretary for Latin American countries 
of the Division of World Missions of the Meth- 
odist Church. 


1944 


Robert E. Calvin has a three-year NDEA 
fellowship and is at the University of Illinois 
studying Latin American languages and litera- 
tures. 

James Dew, associate professor of art at Mon- 
tana State University, represented Oberlin Col- 
lege at the inauguration of Sister Rita of the 
Sacred Heart as president of the College of 
Great Falls on May 3. 


Jack Pemberton, husband of Lorraine Pruett 
(Pru) Pemberton, became executive director of 
the American Civil Liberties Union on April 1. 
His office is in New York City. Last year their 
family of five children was augmented by the 
presence of an 18-year-old French girl, an 
exchange student under the AFS program. 


According to the Eastern Underwriter, H. Ed- 
mund Platt, CLU, has been appointed general 
agent in Kansas City for the Washington Na- 
tional. He received his CLU designation in 
1953 and became an associate of the Life Office 
Management Association Institute in 1960. 


Kathryn Johnson Sliger writes: ‘““Adopted our 
second child, a son, Frederick Whyte, July 3, 
1961. Susan, 3%. Allen has been transferred 
from the Baltimore Lab. in the Research & De- 
velopment Dept. of the American Oil Co. to 
the Whiting, Ind., Lab, still with Am. Oil.” 
Last spring he was in Brussels with an indefinite 
assignment. 

Mrs. Robert Wettingfeld (Gayle Choate) took 
up painting as a hobby. She won first prize for 
her abstract painting, ‘‘Barefoot Boy No. 2” in 
the Bestor Plaza outdoor show, Chautauqua, in 
the summer of 1961. She was invited to show the 
same painting last spring at the Juried Arts Na- 
tional Exhibition in Tyler, Texas. 


1945 


Margaret J. Forsythe, dean of women at Kent 
State University, is listed in the new edition 
of Who’s Who in America. 

Bart Haigh has a full-time position at State 
University College on Long Island at Stony 
3rook as director of intramurals and recreation. 
He has worked at the college in a part-time 
capacity for the past three years, along with 
substitute teaching at Plainedge High School. 
A son, born on April 18, joined Tammy, 4, and 
Wendy, 3, in the Haigh family. 

On July 1 William E. Kennick of the phi- 
losophy department at Amherst College became 
full professor. 

Claire Dainton McConlogue teaches at St. 
Marks School, Venice, Calif. 

Allen G. Tucker is operations analyst with 
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USAF Air Defense Command, located in Colo- 
rado Springs. 


1946 


Rev. Erston M. Butterfield, t, was elected 
minister and superintendent of the Ohio Con- 
ference of Congregational Christian Churches at 
the 109th annual meeting in Akron, Ohio, 

Frederick B. Clifford, professor and head of 
the English department at Southwestern Uni- 
versity, Georgetown, Texas, has been elected 
dean of the college of arts and sciences there. In 
1961 he received the Excellence in Teaching 
Award at Southwestern, made by a committee 
of faculty and students on the basis ‘“‘classroom 
performance, enthusiasm for teaching, ability to 
encourage thought and discussion, personal inter- 
est in the problems and progress of each student, 
creative work related to teaching but independent 
from classroom assignment, and Christian char- 
acter and integrity.’’ 


Janet Ellis counselled at Brashear Camp, 
Evans City, Pa. last summer, and now is teach- 
ing physical education at Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in Salina, Kan. 

Edward H. Madden of San Jose State College, 
is visiting associate professor of philosophy for 
the first semester at Amherst College, Mass. 

Dorothy Higinbotham Osgood and family are 
in Paramaribo, Surinam (formerly Dutch Gu- 
iana), where her husband is economic officer in 
the American Consulate General. Daughter An- 
drea was four last May and Frederic Tristan 
was born in October ’61. 


Sarah “‘Sally’’ Yonker is assistant professor 
at Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Okla. 
She teaches piano and one section (two hours a 
week) of music appreciation for arts and sci- 
ences majors. 


1947 


Last April Lawson Milk Co. appointed three 
new vice presidents. One of them was Ralph 
S. Brown, in charge of advertising and promo- 
tion. Brown is a trustee of the Akron (Ohio) 
Advertising Club. 


C. Edward Carroll, t, became reference li- 
brarian in education at the University of Calli- 
fornia, Berkeley, on Feb. 1. 

The John Fairfields (Betty Smith, ’48) had a 
three-month trip to the States in the summer, 
from the middle of June to the middle of Sep- 
tember. Their weeks were filled with meetings, 
summer church camps, visiting related mission 
boards, interment service for John’s father, 
Wynn Fairfield, ’07, a visit with John’s mother, 
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Daisie Gehman Fairfield, ’07, and a look at the 
World’s Fair in Seattle. 

Mrs. Edward Gunther (Corinne Dorf) report- 
ed moving in June to Morristown, N. J., where 
her husband has joined Warner-Lambert Co. as 
director of new products. 


1948 


William T. Allen, assistant professor of physics 
at the University of the South, last summer di- 
rected a student research program there supported 
by the National Science Foundation. 

Dulcie Dimmette Barlow was harpist with the 
Atlanta Symphony last season and expects to 
be with them this season. Don Schumacher, 
°46, and Marsha Heller, ’61, were also with the 
Symphony. The Barlows’ oldest son, Aaron, 
studies piano with William Knight, ’56. 


Susan Glynn Campbell is administrative su- 
perviser, Children’s Hospital of the East Bay, 
Berkeley, Calif. Last winter she was in Tur- 
key and visited Robert, 750, and Martha Camp- 
bell Bair, ’51, who planned to return to the 
States in August. 


James and Barbara Beaumont Cole announce 
the birth of their second child, Matthew Bo- 
dine Cole, on April 29. Their older son, Thomas 
Beaumont Cole, was born on Dec. 7, 1959. After 
five years of teaching philosophy and general 
education courses at North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Jim has returned to graduate study at 
Duke University and holds a National Science 
Foundation Fellowship this year. Barbara writes 
a monthly regional news column for The Mor- 
gan Horse Magazine, a national publication; 
edits the monthly newsletter of the local Capital 
Horsemen’s Association; and writes a weekly 
Sunday column of horse news for the Raleigh 
News and Observer. They continue to live at 
October Farm, near Raleigh, N. C. 


E. David Cronon became professor of history 
at the University of Wisconsin on April 1. 


George Haley has a Guggenheim award for 
14 months of study of early Spanish poetry. He 
went abroad in the summer. Haley is on the 
faculty of the University of Chicago. 


Dr. and Mrs. Benjamin Holder (Marilyn 
Thomas, °49) are in Midland, Mich., where he 
is industrial physician with the Dow Chemical 
Company’s medical department. 

Active in a variety of civic affairs, Mrs. 
George Hores (Dorothy Schrum) has to her 
credit the major achievement of getting a county 
library established in Arapahoe County, Colo. 
She is chairman of the Arapahoe Library Coun- 
cil. 


Two of the three men honored by the 


Greater New Britain Community Council with Red Feather Awards for outstanding service 
to the area last spring were Judge Harold N. Williams, ’21, (center, above), and Dr. 


Douglas Rugh, ’29, (right). 


The third person pictured is Harold Beloin. 


The award was 


given to honor those who, “over a period of years had given unselfishly to the total com- 
munity services and agencies,” and “demonstrated leadership and respect above and beyond 


the ordinary.” 
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MOVES TO 130-YEAR-OLD FARM- 
HOUSE. Kay Wear Draper, ’42, former 
president of the Chicago-Oberlin Women’s 
Club, has moved to Dewitt, New York, 
where her husband, Jim, has been appointed 
Headmaster of the Pebble Hill School. Kay 
plans to make the ten-room house a center 
of hospitality for the school, and welcomes 
all Oberlin friends “enroute to anywhere, 
since we're just minutes from the toll-way.” 
The family, pictured above, last Easter, back 
row: Jim and Kay with Laurel, 8, Dana 2, 
Stephen 13. Front row, left to right: James 
III 6, Elizabeth 9, Alison 11. 


Stuart Jones was an art counselor at Camp 
Sangamon for Boys in Pittsford, Vt., last sum- 
mer. He is now teaching art in the public 
schools in Glastonbury, Conn. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eugene H. Man (Gladys G. 
Man, °47) are at the University of Miami, in 
Florida. Gene is director of research program- 
ming, a new position there. It involves ad- 
ministering all research grants and facilities on 
the campus, scientific and otherwise. 

Thomas E. Nehil, with wife and five children, 
is living in Nassau, Bahamas, where he opened 
an office early in the year for Dow Corning 
International. He is Latin American manager 
and spends part of his time visiting countries 
of Latin America. 


Rev. Hollis S. Pistole, t, is a member of the 
faculty of the Graduate School of Theology at 
Anderson College, Anderson, Ind. He directs 
field work and teaches practical theology. 


Ralph Thomlinson was promoted this year to 
associate professor of sociology and anthropology 
at Los Angeles State College. 


R. David Wheaton is teaching junior high 
mathematics at Elba Central School, Batavia, 
INSEE 


1949 


After two years in YMCA work in Pennsyl- 
vania, Robert ‘‘Bob” Addison returned to teach- 
ing this fall. He is assistant professor of physical 
education and director of physical education and 
athletics at Adirondack Community College, 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. This is a new two-year 
college which completed its first year in 1961- 
62 and for 1962-63 is doubling both the student 
body and faculty. Bob will set up the physical 
education program and be basketball coach. 


Nan Belknap Anderson divorced her former 
husband in 1960. She writes, ‘‘My little daugh- 
ter, Kristin Britte, is now two years old and a 
real joy. We are living in our home at 517 
Eugenia Ave., Madison 5, Wis. I am teaching 
third graders at Van Hise School in Madison. 


Howard E. Bigelow and his wife constitute a 
scientific team supervising a three-year study of 
fungi under a National Science Foundation grant 
awarded to the University of Massachusetts. 
They will investigate distribution of fungi in 
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several states, seeking basic information to help 
forresters, plant pathologists, and researchers. 
There are also many possible industrial uses of 
these organisms. 

Margaret Chapin returned to the United 
States and to teaching this year after two and 
a half years in Taiwan. 

Jarah B. Crawford has a hardware store in 
Chilton, Wis. He and his wife, Paula Wohl- 
ford Crawford, ’48, and two children, Suzie 
and Polly, enjoy yearly camping trips. 

John H. Diercks became chairman of the 
music department at Hollins College at the end 
of the school year in June. He succeeds Arthur 
S. Talmadge, 718, who has retired after 26 years 
at Hollins as professor of music and chairman of 
the department. 

Alan R. Frank is choral director at Crawford 
High School, San Diego, Calif. He has the 
choir, a girls’ chorus, and the madrigal ensem- 
ble, and teaches a course in music appreciation. 


Patricia Hostetter became assistant professor 
of English at Albright College, Reading, Pa., in 
September. 

William Knowlton, who teaches at Punahou 
School in Hawaii, has published Hawaii: Paci- 
fic Wonderland. The Akron Beacon Journal 
says, “He writes authoritatively of life in the 
Pacific Islands . . . and tells of the convulsions 
deep in the earth by which they were formed.” 
His writings are aimed at children, but adult 
readers also find them interesting. 


Thelma (Tammy) Lorenzen, still in New 
York City, says she is working as a secretary 
‘in one of the many crystal palaces here.’’ She 
is with IBM World Trade Corp. 


Mrs. Russell Nichols (Gladys Deeter) wrote 
in April, “‘Returned from Venezuela shortly be- 
fore Christmas after having lived there for 2% 
years. We purchased an old home in West Co- 
vina, Calif., and are now in the process of build- 
ing an addition and remodeling.” 


Jesse Parks, assistant professor of physical 
education at Springfield College, directed the 
first program of physical education of Opera- 
tions Crossroads Africa. He spent six weeks 
last summer in Senegal, northwest Africa, lead- 
ing a small group of physical education special- 
ists from the United States who taught Senegal- 
ese athletes such sports as boxing, track, basket- 
ball, and wrestling. 


Huel D. Perkins, grad, is director of the di- 
vision of music, Southern University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


Harlan C. Shaw is a senior physicist with 
Tracerlab in Richmond, Calif. 


Kalamazoo College has announced the ap- 
pointment of Walter W. Sikes as director of the 
college’s proposed new ‘‘career quarter’ pro- 
gram. He is to develop a program through 
which students enrolled in the four-quarter sys- 
tem may have job opportunities in areas of voca- 
tional interest during their vacation periods. 


Edward Warner was bass soloist with the 
Bach Choir of Pittsburgh in May in a per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 


1950 


Robert D. Bent, assistant professor of physics 
at Indiana University, has a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship and is studying at Oxford University in 
England, conducting experimental research at 
Harwell atomic center. He is making studies 
of short nuclear lifetimes by the Doppler shift 
attenuation method. 


Duane Burgeson is a research engineer with 
the National Bureau of Standards in Boulder, 
Colo. His wife, Barbara Nadig Burgeson, ’56, 
plans to teach privately ‘“‘after Eric (age 1) slows 
down a little.” 


Caroline May Carleton, ?57, and David Warner 
Burgoon Jr. were married on April 14 in White 
elaitige iN Ys 


John Dettman, associate professor of mathe- 
matics at Case Institute of Technology in Cleve- 
land, is on leave, with a National Science Foun- 
dation grant to study at the Courant Institute of 
Mathematical Sciences at New York University. 
His wife, Eileen Smith, and their children are 
with him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Gehring (Betty Burns) 
reported in April that Phil has another Danforth 
grant for 1962-63 and hopes to complete his 
Ph.D. at Syracuse. He began study in the sum- 
mer session. 

Donna Bender Hill’s husband, Daniel, is di- 


rector of the Ontario Human Rights Commis- 
sion. They and their three children live in a 
suburb of Toronto. 


Francis W. Holmes of the University of Massa- 
chusetts faculty has a Fulbright award for re- 
search in phytopathology (plant diseases) at the 
Utrecht State University in the Netherlands for 
the current school year. 


Dominic Intili became acting chairman of the 
Music Department at Mercy College in Detroit 
in September. 


Ralph C. James, on the economics faculty at 
the University of California, Berkeley, wrote in 
June, “Currently specialize a good deal of time 
with James Hoffa in preparation of a book on 
his leadership of the Teamsters Union. Would 
appreciate any reactions — good or bad — from 
fellow Oberlinians on the activities of Mr. Hoffa 
and his organization. Am particularly anxious to 
present reactions to his activities in Ohio.” 


Robert Kammiller, in April, joined the staff of 
the Family Service Association of Cleveland, 
Parma Branch. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy MacGregor (Sandra 
Trautwein) are in Delmar, N. Y. He was 
transferred to Albany from San Antonio, Texas, 
in February. Rob Roy is casualty underwriting 
manager with the Travelers Insurance Co. in 
Albany. 


John D. Mitchell, assistant professor of’ jour- 
nalism at the University of Colorado, started a 
10-month Fulbright lectureship at Thammasat 
University, Bangkok, in July. In addition to 
teaching, he is helping to develop the program 
of the division of journalism in the university’s 
Faculty of Social Administration. His wife, 
Mila, m ’49, and their children, Justin and Alex- 
andra, are with him. 


1951 


“My husband’s engineering job has moved us 
to New Jersey,’’ wrote Mrs. G. M. Armstrong 
Jr. (Marion Koser) late in March. ‘Love to 
see any Oberlinians in the area.”’ Her address 
is 510 Eder Ave., Wyckoff, N. J. 


On May 1 Milan Doering changed jobs and 
became research psychologist at Logansport 
(Ind.) State Hospital. His duties include the 
training of psychology interns from Purdue Uni- 
versity, and the stimulating of non-psychology 
hospital staff to initiate research projects. 


Charles W. Hoffmann, assistant professor of 
Germanic languages and literature at the Uni- 
versity of California, received a UCLA Dis- 
tinguished Teaching Award last spring. 


Mervin Todd Hutton, director of music at 
Westtown, was the subject of a full-page verbal 
portrait in the Spring 1962 issue of The West- 
onian. A few of the phrases used were ‘“‘in- 
tellectual curiosity,”’ ‘‘wit and wisdom combined,” 
“magnificent face while conducting,” ‘‘pulls 
music out of the worst of us.’’ The final line 
read, ‘“‘Annual anxiety followed by mass sigh 
of relief: Master Mervin has signed his contract 
again !”’ 

Barbara J. Lurie, Hunter College, and Henry 
M. Kaufmann were married last Christmas. 
Henry practices law on a part-time basis in New 
Rochelle, where they live, but spends a major 
portion of his time in New York City where he 
is associated with the national real estate firm 
of Pearce, Mayer & Greer as a mortgage fi- 
nancing specialist. 


Nancy M. Kennedy and Raymond E. Lew- 
kowicz were married last January. Raymond 
teaches at the University of Lllinois. 


Last spring F. James Lloyd was transferred 
from Columbus, Ohio, to Buffalo, N. Y. by 
the automotive division of the Sherwin-Williams 
Co., to manage an automotive branch as well as 
to cover western New York as wholesale repre- 
sentative. 


Among faculty promotions, effective July 1, at 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute was that of 
David P. McKay to assistant professor of Eng- 
lish. 


Mrs. Frank Ozmun Jr. (Helen Hoot) hopes 
Oberlin friends will stop to see her when they 
are near Pittsford, N. Y. Frank is in the 
International Division of Kordite Co., located 
near Rochester. The Ozmun address is: 20 
Green Hill Lane, Pittsford. 

Raymond C. Parrott, husband of Priscilla 
Gunther Parrott, is deputy Peace Corps repre- 
sentative for the Ghana mission. They left the 
States on Oct. 17, 1961. Priscilla writes, ‘‘Mari- 
on Frank Zeitlin, ’60, is one of the volunteers, 
of all of whom America can be proud.” 
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Donald Roberts, of Tulane University, had a 
one-semester leave last spring, finishing up his 
class work for a Ph.D. in linguistics at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. At Tulane he teaches 
English to foreigners — Spanish and Japanese 
— and linguistics in the medical school. The 
Tulane medical school is international in make- 
up. 

Neil Strawser was named to the mid-Atlantic 
regional bureau last December when CBS News 
established five additional news bureaus to pro- 
vide faster and more complete nationwide and 
worldwide coverage. He was assigned last 
spring to the India-Pakistan-Jacqueline Kennedy 
tour. 


George Trautwein spent the summer in Eu- 
rope where he competed in the International Con- 
ductors’ Course sponsored by the Netherlands 
Radio in Hilversum. He is now assistant con- 
ductor of the Dallas, Texas, Symphony. 


Harry Hon Chang, former Oberlin resident 
and an early recreation director, reports of his 
children. Mrs. Robert Wong (Jocelyn Chang) 
and her architect husband live in Honolulu and 
have three sons. Rowena Chang Shriber, ’52, 
and her husband are in Vallejo Calif., where he 
is in the private practice of medicine. Hollis 
was graduated from Oberlin in June. 


1952 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald H. Bidlack (Starr Kop- 
per) have a two-year overseas assignment with 
the U. S. Information Agency on a Bi-National 
Center Grant. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Carpenter (Barbara 
Blachly) announce the birth of their second 
daughter, Susan, on March 23. 


Dr. John V. Edwards, t, is pastor of the 
Sarah Hearn Memorial United Presbyterian 
Church in Erie, Pa. 


Mrs. John M. Hull III (Mary Benedict) has 
appeared with the Totem Pole Playhouse, Fay- 
ettevile, Pa., during the past four summers. 


Barbara Heilman and Clifford Lafontaine of 
Canada, an artist, were married on April 18. 
She is a writer for Sports Illustrated in New 
York City. 

Mrs. William Petersen (Louise Smith) play- 
ed a piano recital last May 15, one of a series of 
three concerts sponsored by Cumberland Uni- 
versity in Lebanon, Tenn. 


Mrs. Kenneth Phillips (Paula Levin) reports 
a move from San Francisco to Washington, 
D. C., last spring. Ken, an attorney, works for 
AID in the State Department. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Pierce (Alice Farrant, 
*58) announce the birth of their second child, 
David Elliott, on March 29 in Cleveland. Jim 
has his Ph.D. from Harvard and is an assistant 
professor of art history at Western Reserve 
University. 

James A. Vermilya wrote: “After teaching 
science in the public schools for two years, I 
began working with crippled children in recrea- 
tion and camping. I am a therapist at Charity 
Hospital in New Orleans. I was married Nov. 
25, 1961, to Betty Brenneman of Wooster, 
Ohio.”’ 


1953 


George M. Beaton is an urban planner with 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
living in New York City. 

Richard E. Caves became professor of eco- 
nomics at Harvard University on July 1. He 
had been on the faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia, where he made a major study, with 
others on the faculty, of the California water 
“industry.” His study of “Air Transport and 
Its Regulators” is to be published this fall by the 
Harvard University Press. 


Last February Marjorie Eastwick Crosby’s 
husband became minister of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Ralph Deal joined the chemistry department 
faculty at Kalamazoo College in September. He 
has taught at Johns Hopkins, and was for two 
years an Imperial Chemical Industries Fellow at 
the University College of North Staffordshire 
in England. He went to Kalamazoo from the 
University of Lllinois. 

James Jacob Edmonds is instructor in piano 
at Eastern Washington State College, Cheney, 
Wash. 

Sharman Hummel is offset pressman with Para- 
gon Press in Salt Lake City. Last February he 
was ordained an Elder in the Mormon Church. 
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Mrs. Kate Pusey Hilliard and Dennis Bryan 
James of Bernardsville, N, J., were married in 
Princeton, N. J., on April 28. Mr. James was 
graduated from University College of Wales 
and is associated with the Bell Laboratories at 
Murray Hill. 

From Warner Jepson last May: “Been accom- 
panying modern dance classes at a private studio 
and at City College. Had a sculpture in the 
San Francisco Museum of Modern Art Annual 
61. Going to have exhibit of photos there in 
July. Been playing for San Francisco’s Burning 
since December. Show has about 60 songs.”’ 
Jepson wrote the music. San Francisco Chron- 
icle called it “‘The most satisfying of the originals 
this season . . . extremely rich and imaginative 
ballad opera with a large and talented cast... 
very highly recommended.” 


Dr. S. L. Karr, husband of Annora Sue 
Kirsch, last spring opened an office for the 
practice of internal medicine and cardiology in 
the new Glenbyrne Medical Forum, Toledo, 
Ohio. ‘‘And at least as important,” writes An- 
nora Sue, “‘was the birth of our third son, Ro- 
bert Aaron” early in April. 

Paul McEnderfer is assistant professor of 
music at Fuhrman University, Greenville, S. C. 
He had been at Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege for four years, teaching violin. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Ronald Meikle (Mary Walker, 
54) report four children, skin diving, Cub 
Scouting and the Unitarian Church as their in- 
terests. Meikle is reliability engineer with Gen- 
eral Dynamics Electronics in San Diego. 


Nancy Shuck Proudman’s husband, Alan, is 
with General Electric at Valley Forge. She has 
been singing in an Episcopal church choir and 
has done some solo work. 


Barbara Stein lives in San Francisco. She is 
music consultant to four elementary schools and 
has one chorus in each school. The district is 
in a suburb ten miles out of the city. 


From Mr. and Mrs. Robert Yocom (Sally 
Crum) in April: ‘‘Our third son, Thomas Marsh, 
was born Dec. 29, 1961. Bob is still working 
for the State of Ohio, as assistant chief of the 
factory building division in the Dept. of In- 
dustrial Relations. I have a few piano pupils 
and am a member of the Columbus Symphony 
Chorus.” At a chorus performance of the 
Brahms’ Liebeslieder Waltzes she was one of the 
piano duet accompanists. 


Last summer Dale A. Young, t, was one of a 
group of American educators who toured Africa 
with a study seminar sponsored by the Com- 
parative Education Society. They observed 
educational programs in nine African countries. 
Young is dean of men at Manchester College, 
North Manchester, Ind. 
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Dan Berger, editorial writer with the Indian- 
apolis Times, received one of the ten 1962-63 
Nieman Fellowships from Harvard University. 
Dan plans to pursue international studies, espe- 
cially of Latin America and the Far East. 


Harold Blackburn has been employed by the 
VA since 1957, first at Knoxville, Iowa, now at 
Lebanon, Pa. His duties include clinical, coun- 
seling, and research functions. With his wife 
and four children he lives in Mt. Gretna, Pa., 
and welcomes Oberlin friends. 


Mrs. Nathaniel Davis (Elizabeth Creese) mov- 
ed in the spring from Caracas to Washington 
where her husband became a special assistant 
to Mr. Shriver, head of the Peace Corps, ‘“‘on 
loan from the State Department.” 


Mr. and Mrs. David Elder (Betty Rugh, °55) 
have gone to Hong Kong for two years of service 
in the refugee program there of the American 
Friends Service Committee. 


Oberlinians among the guests at the dinner 
honoring Mr. and Mrs. Paul Humiston, ’29, 
(Nettie Groff, 732), were their son, Robert G. 
Humiston, of Kalamazoo, Mich.; Harold Tower, 
711, of Akron, Ohio; Dr. James W. Fifield, ’21, 
of Los Angeles; Paul Eickmeyer, ’27, of Lans- 
ing, Mich.; and Mrs. Michael Petrilli (Mary 
Helman), ’19, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ronald G. Knowlton is assistant professor of 
physical education at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale. 


From Mrs. Donald Liebendorfer (Ruth Bark- 
man) in late March: ‘‘Don is commercial man- 
ager and sports director for Radio KEST (790), 
Boise, Idaho. I teach piano and am organist- 
choir director at All Saints Episcopal Church. 


, 


Come see us.’ 
Boise, Idaho. 


James C, Lodge Jr. reports the birth of Mary 
Elizabeth on Novy. 4, ’61. 

Kenneth A. Longman is the operations re- 
search director at Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
New York City. 

Sally Ann MacIntyre and Nathaniel S. Mer- 
rill were married in April. He is a graduate of 
Haverford and Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. Both are on the staff of Newton High 
School. She is a guidance counselor and he 
is an instructor in mathematics. 


Joseph Miranda won the 1962 Young Artists’ 
Competition sponsored by the Boston Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists in cooperation 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He 
received a $500 prize and was invited to per- 
form one of the recitals in the Symphony Hall 
Organ Concert Series this season. 


Paul Mitacek received the Ph.D. in chemistry, 
from Pennsylvania State University last March. 


In April Clark Olsen wrote, ‘‘After five years 
as minister of the First Unitarian Society in 
Westboro, Mass., I’m leaving to become ‘Min- 
ister Coordinator’ of the Berkeley Fellowship of 
Unitarians, Berkeley, Calif. My wife Ludmilla, 
whom I met on a tour of the Soviet Union in 
1959, and I have a wonderful baby daughter. 
Maria Louise is the joy of our days.’’ 


The address is 1816 Jefferson, 


Sheldon Satin was appointed vice-president of 
VPI Productions in New York City last spring. 
VPI is one of the “‘big five’? producers of com- 
mercial and industrial films for television. 


John T. Schwarz Jr., t, is a clergyman at the 
United Church of Christ in Crete, Nebr., the 
home of Doane College. 


Winston B. Smith, t, is on the faculty of Ma- 
lone College, Canton, Ohio, and doing graduate 
study at Kent State University in night school 
and summers. 


From James Su-Brown in April: Presently 
stationed, 5th U.S. Army Hq. in the Judge Ad- 
vocate Section. Find the work interesting and 
pleasant.”’ 


Norman Thompson reported in April, ‘Our 
first child, Heather Marie, was born on March 
6. We are all happy in new home for us about 
two blocks from the high school. Still involved 
in keeping up with the changing mathematics 
curriculum and trying to develop a good course 
in probability and statistics.” 


Ronald Waln is a member of the Faculty 
Woodwind Trio organized in the spring at 
Florida State University. Its first formal con- 
cert was given in April. In July it played in 
Augusta, Ga., and next year will perform at 
a meeting of the Southern Division of MENC. 
Other concerts are planned throughout Florida 
for the coming year. 


Marjorie Diebolt Yukich and her husband 
spent nearly three years in Idaho Falls (Na- 
tional Reactor Testing Site), then Westing- 
house returned them to Pittsburgh early this 
year. 


Mrs. Wilfrid Zogbaum (Marta Elvia Vivas) 
works part time for Art Forum, an art magazine 
published in San Francisco. Mr. Zogbaum 
had a show of sculpture in San Francisco at 
the Dilexi Gallery where James Newman, 755, 
is director. 
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Capt. and Mrs. George Berg (Ann Hennings) 
reported in April that they and their four chil- 
dren had “fought Texas dust storms and en- 
joyed Texas sunshine since Dec. ’61.’’ They 
planned to leave for Karamursel Air Station in 
Turkey in August. 

“Hod’’ and Mary Ann (Thiergartner) Briggs 
have a daughter, Susan Elizabeth, born on 
March 2. 


David Daniels writes: “‘I am working on a 
Ph.D. in music at the State University of Iowa 
which I hope to complete in 1963. Jimmie Sue 
(Evans) is fully occupied with Michael, 5, Abi- 
gail, 2%, and Andrew, six months.’’ 

Clarence T. Gilham, t, has been appointed 
assistant professor of history in the extension di- 
vision, Kent State University, Ohio. 

David L. Horn is a work unit engineer with 
the Soil Conservation Service in Hanford, Calif. 
He has Bachelor of Agricultural Engineering 
and Master of Science degrees from Ohio State 
University. His work relates to irrigation and 
drainage of irrigated lands. 
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Peter B. Miller is a physicist with I.B.M. Re- 
search in Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 


Larry Newland has returned to the New 
York Philharmonic for the season. He spent 
the summer at the Indiana University School of 
Music working toward a doctorate in opera con- 
ducting. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bradbury Seasholes (Frances 
Cressy) wrote in April: ‘“‘Laura, two in April, 
get a new sister, Catherine Holbrook Seasholes, 
on Feb. 20. . . . Brad was able (in March) to 
celebrate the completion of his political science 
Ph.D. at the University of North Carolina on 
‘Negro Political Participation in Two North 
Carolina Cities’ (Durham and Winston-Salem).”’ 
Brad is on the faculty at M.I.T. in Boston. 


From Sherborn, Mass., last May Tanya With- 
ington Snell wrote, ‘““Nancy Withington Snell 
is now fourteen months old and Peter Withing- 
ton Snell is three years old. We have just mov- 
ed into a new house with lots of room for com- 
pany. My husband, Peter, is in the process of 
selling his bus company and plans to go into 
legal work.’”’ Their address is Great Rock Road, 
Sherborn. 


Bert and Portia Leys Sonnenfeld announce 
the birth of their second child, Carole-Marie, on 
Jan. 23. Bert holds a bicentennial preceptorship 
at Princeton which involves spending this past 
summer and the spring semesters of 1963 and 
1964 in France. 


William C. Venman received the Ph.D. in 
Educational Administration at the University of 
Michigan in June. He is now assistant to the 
Provost, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Wiegand (Susan 
Bruett) announce the birth of Mary Winifred 
on Feb. 4. Bob is with an investment counselor 
firm in Chicago. 


1956 


Mrs. Frank Allen (Nola Nickrenz) is organ- 
ist and choir director at the Methodist Church 
in Detroit. In May she gave an organ recital 
in the Dearborn Presbyterian Church. Her 
husband is a resident in internal medicine at 
Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit. Daughter San- 
dra is almost three years old. 


Last spring Vilnis Ciemins, M.D., received 
Navy orders to go to Korea for two years. 


From Gary R. Craven, last spring: ‘‘Married 
May 27, 1961, to Patricia M. Beauprez of Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Obtained Ph.D. in chem- 
istry at University of Colorado, Jan. ’62. Have 
post-doctoral fellowship to National Institutes 
of health. Moving to Harvard Medical School 
in Sept. to continue post-doctoral studies in 
protein chemistry for several years.”’ 


The W. E. Davidson family (Mary Knight) 
moved in June into a home they had built on 
Grassy Road, Woodbury, Conn., and would 
like to have Oberlin visitors. Mary teaches 
piano privately. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gregory Gay (Marian Taggart) 
and their baby, Merrill, about 18 months old, 
are in Port Elizabeth, South Africa, where 
Gregory is American Vice Consul. 


Alice Van Leuvan and Walter Hekster of the 
Netherlands, were married in Meriden, Conn., 
on April 28. Alice spent two years in Am- 
sterdam, one studying under a Fulbright grant 
and the other playing bassoon in the Utrecht 
Orchestra. She performs in the New Haven and 
Connecticut Symphonies and is teaching in Mil- 
ford. Mr. Hekster, who graduated from the 
Amsterdam Conservatory, attends the Yale 
School of Music. 


Barbara Spawton Kowalski wrote last spring, 
“We have bought a farm, and have started 
breeding ponies. We also have two heifers. Paul 
is still foreman at Birdair and is fabricating the 
domes for Bell Telephone’s radar installations. 
He has just finished one to be erected in 
France. It is the largest dome that has been 
built by anyone.” 


Ruth A. Greeley, t, and James E. Lane, were 
married on Dec. 28, 1961. Jim is a graduate of 
Purdue and a math teacher. Ruth is a teacher 
of religious education with the Clark County 
(Ohio) Association of Churches. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis J. Letourneau (Nancy 
Wilson) announce the birth of a daughter, Susan, 
on Jan. 16. In the winter they moved to their 
new house in Nahant, Mass. 

The Zondervan Pub. House, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., brought out in June an adaptation of 
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George D. McKinney’s master’s thesis, The The- 
ology of Jehovah’s Witnesses. McKinney’s 
M.A. is from the Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology. 

Teaching junior high work in New York City, 
Judith Mollin Margolis had visits last spring 
with George and Celia Leighton Von der Muhl, 
and heard from Michael Kasdan that he was 
casting director for Martin and Feuer (‘‘How to 
Succeed in Business .. .’’) 


Robert B. Mencher, M.D., wrote in April that 
he was in his first year as psychiatric resident 
at Montefiore Hospital in New York and would 
continue in the program “unless drafted this 
summer.”’ 

John T. Mickel, assistant professor, botany, 
Iowa State University, had a grant to collect 
ferns in southern Mexico during the summer. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Myers (Sarah ‘‘Sally’’ 
Kerr Myers, ’61) are in Lima, Peru, for two 
years to teach in a bi-national school. Bob 
teaches history. When they wrote, Sally wasn’t 
sure whether she’d teach English or Spanish. 


Jan Phillips (Kane) has legally regained the 
use of her maiden name. She has returned to 
her parents’ home in Rochester, N. Y. (555 
Clover Hills Drive) where she and her son, 
Bobby, are making their home. Jan is teach- 
ing third grade in one of the suburban schools of 
Rochester. 

James R. Ruck, received his Ph.D. at Duke 
last January and moved to Los Angeles to be re- 
search physicist with Aerospace Corp. Barbara, 
his wife, is studying French at UCLA on a 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Rush (Anne Clampett, 
*57) announce the birth of Richard Stephen on 
March 4. 


Leslie A. Sanders received a master’s degree 
in business administration from Ohio State 
University last spring. 

In April Ned Sharples was appointed execu- 


tive secretary of the Ohio Higher Education 
Assistance Commission, a body set up to guar- 
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MADE PROJECT MANAGER. Elbert C. 
Axtmann, ’44, has been appointed Project 
Manager to set up the physical facilities for 
a new technical center of the Linde Com- 
pany, a division of Union Carbide Corpora- 
tion, at Roseland, New Jersey. Mr. Axt- 
mann joined National Carbon Company, 
another division of Union Carbide, in 1946, 
and rose to the position of Manager of Ad- 
ministration for the Tonawanda Labora- 
tories, Tonawanda, New York, in 1959. Ac- 
tive in community and church activities, Mr. 
Axtmann plays with the Amherst Sym- 
phony Orchestra and is also a member of 
the Buffalo Philharmonic Society. Both he 
and his wife, the former Annette T. Corf- 
man, ’44, have been active in alumni cir- 
cles. They have three daughters: Ann, 
Molly, and Joanne. 


antee student loans for college. Ned was to 
give 20 hours a week to the Commission and 
continue his teaching at Ohio State University 
and his work toward his doctoral degree in 
sociology. 

Charles Sheptin, M.D., is at Luke, “largest 
fighter base in the USAF,” where fighter- 
bomber tactics are taught to USAF and Allied- 
country pilots. Prior to that he was at San 
Antonio, Texas, ‘taking the primary course in 
Aerospace medicine, three months of lectures 
(almost like med school again) before being sent 
to the field as fledgling flight surgeons (while 
we are neither flyers nor surgeons).”’ 


Larry E. Shiner is assistant professor of re- 
ligion at Cornell College in Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


In May Edward Shoemaker wrote that he had 
recently acquired sales territory which included 
Ford Motor Co. and all U.S. Steel plants in 
the Cleveland area. He is sales representative 
for IBM. His son Philip started school in 
September. His wife Louise Dewey Shoemaker, 
and two-year-old Louise ‘‘guard the home front.” 


A card from Carol Cheney Stephan in May 
reported: ‘Don is selling for the Celotex Corp. 
We've moved to Middletown, Conn., and . . 
we'd love to see any Oberlin people who come 
our way.” The address is 44 Monarch Lane 


William Urschel got his A.B. from Princeton, 
his M.D. from Columbia University, and last 
spring was taking a urology residency at the 
National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 
He and his wife, a Wellesley graduate, “would 
love to see any classmates any time.’ His ad- 
dress is 5912 Wilmet Rd., Bethesda 14. 


Dick Vanderlippe, customer representative, 
Grason-Stadler Co., conducts the Concord, Mass., 
Band which gives an occasional concert. Be- 
fore beginning direction of the band two years 
ago he played sousaphone with it. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Joe Archibeque (Charlene Paul- 
lin) traveled in Japan, Hong Kong, Bangkok, 
and Singapore during the summer, stopping at 
the World’s Fair in Seattle on the way home. 
Charlene is choral director at O’Farrell Jr. 
High School in San Diego. 


Louis E. Auld has a graduate fellowship in 
French, awarded by Bryn Mawr College. He is 
the first recipient of this particular award which 
was established in 1958 in memory of Margaret 
Gilman, for many years professor of French at 
3ryn Mawr. 


Mr. and Mrs. David W. Beal (Judith San- 
ford, 759) moved to Cedar Falls, Iowa, in Jan- 
uary, with their young sons, John and Andy. 
Dave is director of planning and research with 
Iowa Securities Company in Waterloo. Judy 
was taking two hours of studio painting, when 
she wrote, at State College of Iowa. 


William H. Brandeis, assistant treasurer of 
the Broad Street Trust Co., Philadelphia, was 
named manager of its new, 19th branch office 
in March. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Brown (Melissa Moore, 
*56) are in Lyndon, Vt., where Peter teaches at 
Lyndon College and is assistant conductor of 
the Vermont Philharmonic in Montpelier. He 
has performed several solo cello recitals in Ver- 
mont on summer concert series. He played cello 
in Schoenberg’s Pierrot Lunaire at the Festival 
of 20th Century Music at Smith College in 
March. Peter has appeared on TV Burlington, 
performing on cello and viola da gamba, and 
in 1961 taught at the American String Teachers 
Conference in Burlington. 

Melissa teaches private piano to 20 students 
and teaches general music at Lyndon village 
school. In March she was cello soloist with the 
Vermont Philharmonic, conducted by Peter. 
The Browns have a daughter, Lucille Rose, born 
in August ’61. 

In April, Peter and Melissa gave a joint re- 
cital of cello duets, piano-cello sonatas, and piano 
pieces of all periods, written especially for chil- 
dren. They welcome visits from friends in the 
area. 


x Mr. and Mrs. Richard Edgett (Concepcion 
‘Chitie”’ Gamboa) announce the birth of Stephen 
Curtis Edgett on April 6. 


“Still going at it fulltime (doctorate) at Bos- 
ton University,’ wrote Emory Fanning at the 
end of March. His wife, Virginia Harris Fan- 
ning, ’58, was doing psychiatric social work at 
a state institution near Taunton, Mass., and in 
her ‘“‘extra moments” accompanying for the Bos- 
ton Chorus Pro Musica. 
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Charlotte Elizabeth Penfield and Charles 
George Gosselink were married on June 16 in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy E. Gridley (Marilyn Lei- 
dig) report the birth of Karl Leidig Gridley on 
Aug. 15. 

Joan Haner is minister of Christian education 
at Westmoreland Congregational Church in 
Washington, D. C. The installation service took 
place on May 20. Theodore Ledbetter, t, °35, 
preached the sermon. 


Charles A. Herron got his M.D. from West- 
ern Reserve University in June and is now ina 
rotaing internship at the Kaiser Foundation Hos- 
pital in San Francisco, 

Dale Huffington is on leave from Mt. Pleasant 
High School, Wilmington, Del., to complete his 
M.A. degree in drama at Temple University. 

Dale M. Johnson is sales development en- 
gineer for U.S.I. Chemical Co., powdered poly- 
ethylene. He joined the company in 1957. 

Danny Kleinman is with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in New York City. He has 
taken up chess. 

Nancy Crittenden Liedlich teaches French at 
the Andrew Warde High School in Fairfield, 
Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl T. Martin Jr. (Alice West- 
maas) announce the birth of twin daughters on 
Feb. 23. They are Margaret Ruth and Sarah 
Alice. 

Mrs. John R. Mahan (Esther Sweigart) 
teaches vocal music at the Woodmere Junior 
High School North in Hewlett, N. Y. 


David S. Nelson summarizes his post-Oberlin 
years as follows: “I graduated from Columbia 
University Law School in June 1960; was ad- 
mitted to the New York State Bar in Novem- 
ber 1960; finished my six months Army duty in 
February 1961; became employed as a civilian 
attorney in the Office, Chief of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, Washington, D. C., in 
April 1961; and was married to Miss Constance 
A. Moore in January 1962.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Ostrander (Linda 
Woodaman Ostrander, 758) are on Long Island 
for another year. Ed is band and chorus di- 
rector at Southampton High School and Linda 
is teaching theory part time in Adelphi College. 
There home is at Aquebogue, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Robison welcome 
Oberlin friends at their home in Albion, Mich., 
where he practices law. They see Tom, 756, and 
Sue Wager Schwartz, 755, frequently. The Ro- 
bison address is 513 E. Cass. 


Jane Scott enrolled at the University of Colo- 
rado for the summer and fall terms in order to 
complete the M.A. in Spanish. 

Michael Voichick received the Ph.D. degree 
in mathematics from Brown University in June. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Whitenack (Dorothy Spel- 
man) have a daughter, Kathryn Marie, born on 
Jan. 8. Both parents were graduated from medi- 
cal school in June 1961 and interned until July 
1, 1962, at Kaiser Foundation Hospital in San 
Francisco. 
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Mr. and Mrs. John Y. Fung (Laura Chang) 
report the birth of Virginia on May 16, 1960, 
and Janice on May 1, 1962. Mr. Fung is with 
Bechtel Eng. Co. as a structural engineer. 

Gilbert Gleason is at San Francisco State Col- 
lege working on secondary physical science teach- 
ing credentials. 

Malcolm and Eve Gragg Griffith are in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Mal is working toward a Ph.D. 
in English at Ohio State University and is a 
graduate assistant in that department. Eve 
teaches English composition while writing her 
thesis. 

Marie Montag and Leonard F. Hall were mar- 
ried on Dec. 30, ’61. She left Arizona, where 
she was teaching art, to return to St. Paul, 
where her husband is studying at Macalester 
College. 

Fred and Mary Kremer Hartrick announce the 
birth of Merideth Ann on May 29. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Holmes (Joan Long) 
have moved to Concord, Mass., where Steve is 
the assistant administrator of the Emerson Hos- 
pital. Their second child (first son), David 
Stephen, was born on May 24. 

Roy Kehl is organist-choir director at the Ken- 
more Methodist Church in Buffalo, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 1962 


Joan Reider Le Favour reports that they now 
own their own home. Kevin is two years old. 
Joan is doing quite a bit of singing, mostly at 
church. They see Lance and Barbie Stechow 
Gould occasionally (both, ’60). 


Mrs. Larry Logan (Georgia Smith) is a teach- 
er of English at Foothill] College, Los Angeles. 
Louise Luckenbill is a teaching assistant at 


Brown University and working on the thesis for 
a doctorate in biology. 


Jack L. McCracken is instructor in music at 
the Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 


After receiving his M.D. degree in June from 
Howard University College of Medicine, Elvin 
Mackey Jr. is an intern at the Sacramento 
County Hospital in Sacramento, Calif. 


; Jane Painter and Ross McMillin were married 
in July 1961 in Winchester, Ind. Nancilee Rogos 
Davis was in the wedding party. Jane has been 
teaching in the San Bernardino, Calif., school 
system. 


Joan McNab Crawford and Jeremy Lawrence 
Mattson were married on May 12 in Rockford, 
Ill. Mattson is an assistant editor of the In- 
strumentalist and Clavier magazines, both pub- 
lished in Evanston, and is clarinetist with the 
Evanston Symphony Orchestra. 


Jane Sparkes, ’59, and Anthony Peter Musante 
Jr. were married on June 2. 


Richard W. Parry is senior project engineer 
with Anderson Tank & Mfg. Co., Flint, Mich. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Pollak (Carol Throop) 
announce the birth of Sarah Blair on March 23. 


William A. Rugh received the M.A. with dis- 
tinction from the School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies, Johns Hopkins University, in 
1961. Last year he held a scholarship in the 
International Fellows Program at Columbia Uni- 
versity to study for his Ph.D. in Western Eu- 
ropean government. 


Margaret ‘‘Marnie’’ Sayles is instructor in 
physical education at Mills College, Oakland, 
Cali 


Mrs. Robert Seaman (Nina Marchand) and 
family moved into a new manse in the spring. 
Son John was three months old when she wrote 
us last May. Her husband’s church is the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Chester, Pa. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert R. Smiley III (Antonia 
Browning) report the birth of Robert Rennsy- 
lear IV in Florence, Italy, on Dec. 2, 1961. 


Jane Cauffiel, ’56, and Haskell Thomson were 
married in Christ Church, Oberlin, on June 2. 
Haskell, in the organ department at Oberlin, is 
also director of music at the West Shore Uni- 
tarian Church in Cleveland. 


“Back home teaching 11th grade English and 
speech and drama,’’ reported Maxine Wenzler 
last spring. ‘‘Seeing a great deal of Oberlin and 
Oberlinians between an advanced composition 
course and a part in The Boyfriend. (Boyfriend 
was the highly successful presentation of Mum- 
mers Club in early May.) 

From Bogota, Colombia, James L. Whitely 
wrote in the spring, “Join CARE and see the 
world. Still fascinated by the work. All the 
best to Oberlin.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Alexander (Annie 
Laurer) had a grant to do arctic archaeology in 
Alaska last summer near Fairbanks. 


Late in March Rosalie Ann Figge Beasley re- 
ported that she had made her first ‘‘and probably 
last’? venture as an authoress by selling an 
anecdote to Baby Talk Magazine for $5.00. 


Betsy Bridgman is teaching fourth grade in 
the Jefferson County Schools in Colorado. 


Eleanor A. Carlson has a German Govern- 
ment grant for study in piano. She planned to 
spend the past summer at Indiana University and 
to sail for Europe in August. 

Janet Cunnison and Elwin Clark were mar- 
ried on Oct. 21, 1961. He is employed by the 
Sunbeam Corp., Philadelphia. 

Paul Grendler has a Fulbright grant for study 
in Florence and Padua, Italy. He and Marcella 
left on Sept. 27. <A short article of his appeared 
in the fall issue of Romance Notes. He also had 
a book review in a spring issue of French Re- 
view. 

Priscilla Older Hayes is a library assistant at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Robert P. Ho has returned to Columbia Uni- 
versity for further graduate work. He received 


his M.A. in the spring. He is also employed by 
Columbia University Press on its Encyclopedia 
staff. 


Maia Leetmaa and John E. Hopper were mar- 
ried in Fairchild Chapel, Oberlin, on March 31. 
John is a medical student at Western Reserve. 
Maia was a graduate assistant there. She has a 
National Science Foundation fellowship for grad- 
uate study. They live at 12806 Northwood Rd., 
Shaker Hts., Ohio, where they welcome Oberlin 
friends. 


Meredith Fawcett of Baltimore and Daniel 
Brent Kooyman were married in April. The 
bride, a graduate of the Johns Hopkins School of 
Nursing, is continuing her studies at the Me- 
Coy College of Johns Hopkins. Dan is in the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School. 


Ted and Valerie Hadden Krauss are living in 
Madison Heights, Mich., where he is a field 
examiner with the National Labor Relations 
Board, with office in Detroit. Valerie says 
“Come see us!’ The address is 29262 Tessmer 
Court. 


Peter Lieberman, instructor in chemistry at 
Brooklyn College, has a National Defense Grad- 
uate Fellowship and began the Ph.D. in chem- 
istry program this fall at the City University of 
New York. 


_ Trudy Cooper and Jon Luckstead were mar- 
ried in June 1960. Amy Doris was born in 
August ’61. The family lives in Dubuque, Iowa, 
where Jon is with an architectural firm. Trudy 
would love to see any Oberlinians in the area 
at her home, 2006% Humboldt. 


Dr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Miller (Norma Sim- 
on) announce the birth of a son, Robert Craig, 
on March 6. They live in Short Hills, N. J., 
“and will welcome any Oberlinians in their 
neighborhood.”’ 


Winifred Firsht and LTJG George E. Miller 
were married at the Hyattsville Methodist 
Church on May 19. He is a physicist at the 
Goddard Space Flight Center in Greenbelt, Md. 


David Mulfinger made his debut at Carnegie 
Recital Hall, New York City, on April 30, in a 
solo piano recital. 


Last spring Catherine W. Pierce wrote that 
she was teaching in seven different schools — 


strings, winds, percussion. This is in Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


From Tacoma, Wash., David Rostkoski and 
Diane Anderson Rostkoski, ’57, report that he 
has a full load of private piano students and a 
part-time piano teaching position at Pacific Lu- 
theran University. Diane has a limited num- 
ber of piano students, but spends much time 
caring for Stevie, 3. 


Paul D. Tamblyn has a German Government 
grant and is studying in West Germany. 


Mrs. David Roth (JoAnn Heath) is in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, where her husband is an assistant 
buyer with a department store. Daughter Lisa 
is nearly 18 months old. The Roths would love 
to see Oberlin friends in the area. The address 
is 2400-C Harrison Ave. 


Robert Meserve and Lieut. Gordon Lee Weil 
were married in Waltham, Mass., on April 6. 
Roberta wrote at the time: ‘‘Gordon is presently 
teaching at Rutgers University. I have just 
been promoted at the Federal Reserve to assist- 
ant economist.’’ They are living in New York 
City. 

Douglas Wenny teaches French at Oakwood 
School in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He and his 
wife, Elizabeth, have a daughter, Karen Eliza- 
beth, born March 12 in Los Angeles. 


1960 


Gay Bamberger followed her graduation with 
a summer course at a secretarial school in New 
York City. Then after eight months of travel 
and studying Spanish in South America, she ac- 
cepted a position with Philip Lesly Co., a public 
relations firm, and as of last spring was an assist- 
ant account executive there. 


Erlene Bradford was appointed research assist- 
ant in microbiology at Oregon State University. 


Donald Cannady, t, wrote in the spring that 
he was pursuing a Ph.D. at Drew University 
and also serving as pastor of the First United 
Church of Christ in Milford, N. J. 

Joyce Chaffer is teaching piano privately in 
La Jolla, Calif., and enjoying the opportunity to 
hear and speak some Spanish. 

Dr. Curtis Davis, husband of Rosemary An- 
derson, received his M.D. in June and is intern- 
ing at Charity Hospital, Cleveland. Rosemary 


ey 


took elementary education courses at Fenn Col- 
lege during the summer and is teaching in the 
Cleveland public schools. 

John David Davis received his M.A. degree 
from the University of Delaware in June. 

Charles T. Griffith completed the B.S. de- 
gree at Juilliard School of Music in June and 
has begun work on the M.S. there. 

Elizabeth ‘‘Betsy’’ Pool is teaching social 
studies in the junior high school of Lexington, 
Mass. She studied during the summer at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

After studying for two years in Germany on 
a German Government grant at the University 
of Tubingen, Patricia ‘‘Pat’’ Segur has a grad- 
uate assistantship at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Eleanor Weber received her B.S. in education 
in June 1960 and in July was married to Roger 
S. Chapman, credit manager, General Electric 
Credit Corp. She is teaching 8th grade lan- 
guage arts in Tallmadge, Ohio. 

Rev. Charles Norman Diggs (professional 
name, Norman Charles) is doing a lot of sing- 
ing as well as preaching. He is pastor of the 
Warren Methodist Church in Grafton, W. Va. 
In the spring he signed a contract with Vee Jay 
records of Chicago and made some recordings. 
Diggs has also composed a number of songs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Enright (Jane Tor- 
rance) went from lowa to El] Cerrito, Calif., in 
January where Cliff is studying and painting. 

Sarah Rapp and Gunter H. G. Garbe were 
married on June 30. Gunter came to the United 
States from Germany in May 1961. Sarah 
teaches kindergarten in Plainville, Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Hahn (Nicolas Fisch- 
er, °61) both have internships for the MAT Pro- 
gram at Harvard. 

Fred Hiestand attended Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and was graduated in June 
with the degree of Master of Public Administra- 
tion. On July 2 he began to work as a budget 
analyst for the State of Wisconsin in Madison. 

Marcelyn James received her Mus.M. degree 
at the University of Wichita in June and in 
September became instructor in music at Acadia 
University, Wolfville, N. S. She is directing 
several piano classes and teaching piano pri- 
vately. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Jenkins (Mary Lee 
Bates) announce the birth of Susan Lee in No- 
vember. Mary Lee performed with the Green- 
ville, S. C., Symphony on May 22. They in- 
vite Oberlin friends to visit them at 129 Anita 
Drive, Duncan Park, near Spartanburg. 

Last spring Lt. Edward Kolar was at Shep- 
pard Air Force Base for Intelligence School. 
In July he returned to Grand Forks AFB in 
N. Dak. 


Joy McIntyre received the Emma Eames 
scholarship for voice — tuition and expenses for 
duration of study toward a master’s degree at 
the New England Conservatory. She spent the 
summer in Salzburg studying with Miss Ellen 
Repp, assistant professor of singing at Oberlin. 

Jack Meredith’s mother reported last spring 
that he was playing in an orchestra near Salz- 
burg, Austria. 


Peter H. Neuman was elected president of the 
student body of New York University School of 
Law. He has also been secretary of the Stu- 
dent Bar Association and chairman of the 
American Law Student Association Committee 
from New York University. 

Cidney Louise Martin and Ray Roth were 
married on June 23. Ray is a high school in- 
strument music teacher. Oberlin friends are 
welcome at 3535 Gloucester, Flint 3, Mich. 
Cidney is an elementary music teacher in the 
Flint public school system. 

Last year Siegfried Schoenbohm staged five 
opera productions for the University of Iowa 
Opera Workshop. He held a scholarship dur- 
ing the past summer for the Master Class in 
stage direction at the Bayreuth Festival. 

Marjorie Schwartz taught second-year high 
school French last year in Tenafly, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Smith (Carolyn Sloan) 
are in Chicago where Andy is completing work 
for his B.D. at McCormick Seminary and serv- 
ing an assistant pastorship. In the summer 
he worked under McCormick’s ‘‘Ministers in 
Industry” program. Carolyn is assistant secre 
tary with the National Society for the Study 
ot Education, located on the University of Chi- 
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WOMAN OF THE YEAR. Mrs. Edward 


Sticker (Miriam W. McGill, °49), was 
named Woman of the Year by the Junior 
Ebell Club of Anaheim, California, in rec- 
ognition for her many civic and social ser- 
vice activities. A mother of three — Scott, 
7, Sandra 5, and Steven 2 — Miriam was 
a stewardess with American Airlines out of 
Los Angeles until her marriage in 1951. 
She is the daughter of Judge and Mrs. Neil 
McGill of Fullerton, California. Judge Mc- 
Gill, 07, is a former president of his class. 


cago campus. She also teaches voice and piano 
privately. They live at 5751 Woodlawn Ave., 
Apt. 114, Chicago 37, and would like to see 
Oberlin friends in the area. 


Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Speck (Helen Satter- 
lee) announce the birth of their first child, Kurt 
Theodore Jr., on Jan. 17. 


Mr. and Mrs. John H. Stamas (Susan Jones, 
761) announce the birth of a son, John Homer 
Stamas Jr., on March 21. 

Otto Stockmeyer, a law student at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, last year participated in 
the defense of indigent clients assigned to the 
Student Legal Aid Society by the local circuit 
court. 


In April Mrs. Henri Wittmann (Cora Palmer) 
reported the arrival of a ‘‘very small baby boy.’’ 


Susan Shapiro of Douglass College and David 
H. Zucker were married on March 11. They 
are in Syracuse, N. Y., where David is a grad- 
uate assistant in the English department of the 
university. 


1961 

Mrs. L. B. Brainerd Jr. (Susan Maxwell) re- 
ports a daughter, Judith Ann, now nearly two 
years old. 

Roger Buffett, studying at the Pacific School 
of Religion, spent the summer at Kalaloch in 
Olympic National Park, working in the Na- 
tional Council of Churches National Parks Min- 
istry program. He had a regular job in the park 
store and was “‘pastor-counselor’’ for the com- 
munity. 


Larry Clingingsmith worked last summer with 
the Advertising Dept. of Procter & Gamble in 
Cincinnati. Now he is at the University of Chi- 
cago working on a marketing major in the 
Graduate School of Business. 

Dave DeMarco has been ‘in Austria for two 
years as a Christian missionary, under the aus- 
pices of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints (Mormon).’’ 

Louanne Fuchs is teaching piano at the schoo] 
of music, University of Redlands, Redlands, 
Calif. 

Amy Fielder and Harry Lavo were married on 
June 30 at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Sharon, Pa. The wedding party included Mary 


Lavo, ’66, Dick Sprigg, and Charles Watson. 
While Harry completes his M.B.A. degree at 
Northwestern University, Amy teaches music in 
the lower and middle schools of the North Shore 
County Day School in Winnetka, IIl. 


Karl T. Herrmann teaches physical education 
and coaches three sports at Davis and Elkins 
College, Elkins, W. Va. Karl and G. Lynne 
Shattuck were married on Dec. 22, 1961. She 
is a college nurse at Davis and Elkins. 


Thomas M. Hill Jr. is an editor with Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. in Boston. 


Jacqueline Jakes is a secretary in the North- 
western University School of Education, living in 
Evanston, III. 


Pamella Farley and Stephen George Michael- 
ides were married on June 16 in the First Con- 
gregational Church of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
The music played was composed by Peter Mi- 
chaelides, m, 756. They are at New Concord, 
Ohio, where Stephen is assistant to the academic 
dean and instructor in English at Muskingum 
College. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Miller (Sally Schaefer) 
announce the birth of Christine Sue on April 1. 


John Charles Moore was assigned to a three- 
year stint with the Army Concert Band. His 
wife (Barbara Miller Steele) joined him in Wash- 
ington in the late spring. 

On May 2 Judith Liber Reeve presented her 
graduate recital, prior to receiving her master’s 
degree in harp at the University of Illinois. Her 
husband, Douglas Reeve, a graduate assistant in 
cello at the university, was one of three stu- 
dents chosen to assist in conducting the or- 
chestra during a program there. He is conduct- 
ing and working on a master’s degree in educa- 
tion, 


Barbara Bartlett Geisler and N. Mark Rich- 
ards were married in the Northminster Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., on June 9. 

Paula Jean Rauer and James Howard Shaud 
were married on June 9. Mr. Shaud is a grad- 
uate of Wabash College and the Concordia Theo- 
logical Seminary... He began a new pastorate 
in Plattsburgh, N. J., in June. 

Karen J. Smith is in her second year of teach- 
ing eighth grade English in the Brookline, Mass., 
school system in Massachusetts. Last summer 
she traveled in the West and also did some work 
at Harvard. 


David Wilkins spent some time in Ghana in 
the summer on a work camp study tour, spon- 
sored by the National Council of the Episcopal 
Church. Dave is a student in the history of 
art at the University of Michigan and a 1962- 
63 teaching fellow in that department. 


Jean Ann McQuilkin of Columbus, Ohio, and 
Michael Alan Moore were married last March. 


Ann O’Connell Radonjich is teaching piano 
in her home in Killeen, Texas. 


1963 
Mary Rose Etta Harner and Robert H. Pletsch 


were married on June 23 in the Joseph Bond 
Chapel, University of Chicago. 


Ralph Herold Jr. is banking representative 
with The Service Bureau Corp., an IBM sub- 
sidiary which operates computing centers nation- 
wide. 


Arthur R. Nelson, M.D., is chief thoracic and 
cardiovascular surgeon at the Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Franklin Petri Jr. is a lawyer in Minneapolis. 


Robert J. Sutton is a minister in the Christian 
Reformed Church and for the past eight years 
has been conducting neighborhood evangelism in 
three sections of Tokyo, two university Bible 
classes and one in a downtown office. He re- 
ceived his A.B. from Denison University in 1947. 


Schauffler 


Mr. and Mrs, Milo Filipi (Anna Novak) are 
now retired. Their son is a minister in the 
United Church of Christ in Quincy, Ill. Anna 
would like to hear from her classmates. 


Mrs. George F. Lockwood (Helen Perkins) 
reports that her husband is pastor of the Gran- 
ville Ave. Methodist Church in Chicago. Perky 
has four boys: George IV, 16, Jerry, 13, David, 
7s,and. Panlig: 
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LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, 715 


Academy 

RAINE — Edgar C. Raine, 87, died in Seattle, 
Washington, on December 25, 1961. He was a 
noted authority on Alaska and lectured on Alaska 
at colleges, universities, and clubs in the United 
States and Canada. He was also an author. 
Two of his books are Here, There and Every- 
where and Unlocking the Icebox. Mr. Raine is 
survived by a daughter, Margaret Muir Raine. 
His brothers, William McLeod Raine, ’94, and 
James W. Raine, ’93, preceded him in death. 


1889 


MATTESON — Mrs. Halsey Hulburt Matteson 
(Anna Pitkin), 94, died at her home in Chicago 
on April 7, 1962. She was born in Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, on August 9, 1867, but moved to 
Chicago with her family at the age of 18. After 
her graduation from Oberlin College, she taught 
in the high school in Burlington, Wisconsin, for 
two years, then in Chicago’s Lake View High 
School until her marriage. 

On July 7, 1897, she and her classmate, Halsey 
Matteson, were married. They observed their 
Golden Wedding anniversary in 1947. Mr. Mat- 
teson died the following year. All her life Mrs. 
Matteson has been active in church work and 
women’s club work. She is survived by two 
daughters, Ruth, ’20 (Mrs. Arthur Anderson) of 
Crystal Lake, Illinois, and Mary of Chicago; 
three sons, Roger of Des Plaines, Illinois, Steph- 
en of Chico, California, and Richard of Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey; and grandchildren. 


1897 


DICK — Walter Matthew Dick died in the 
New Rochelle Hospital, New Rochelle, New 
York, on March 21, 1962, of an infection of the 
spinal column. He would have been 89 in three 
days. The Dicks have lived in New Rochelle 
over thirty years. 

Mr. Dick was born in Ashtabula, Ohio, on 
March 31, 1873. His mother, Irene Joanna Bar- 
ber, had attended Oberlin in 1864-65. He was 
married on June 21, 1905, to May C. Wood, ’97. 

Mr. Dick was connected with Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co. in several dif- 
ferent capacities. He retired in 1942 as treas- 
urer and asistant secretary of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Supply Co., receiving the forty-year 
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service emblem. He referred to himself on the 
1958 questionnaire as “retired auditor.” 

Mr. Dick is survived by his wife and by his 
sister, Mary Irene Dick, ’03, of Santa Monica, 
California. 


SHAW — Archer Hayes Shaw, 86, died of a 
heart attack at his home in Lakewood, Ohio, 
on August 2. He was born in North Ridgeville, 
Lorain County, Ohio, on January 6, 1876. At 
14 he became a correspondent of the old weekly 
Elyria Republican. 

After graduation from Oberlin College in 1897, 
Mr. Shaw went to work for the Springfield Re- 
publican. He was invited to join the editorial 
staff of the Plain Dealer in 1902 and was named 
chief editorial writer in 1908. Just before his 
retirement in 1942, Mr. Shaw completed a history 
of the Plain Dealer’s first 100 years in Cleve- 
land and considered the book a fitting end to 
his journalistic career. 

Mr. Shaw’s wife, the former Clara A. Terrell, 
whom he married June 27, 1899, died six years 
ago. 

In 1923 Oberlin conferred an honorary A.M. 
degree on Archer Shaw. 

As chief editorial writer of the Plain Dealer, 
Mr. Shaw was an early supporter of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, writing the first editorial 
endorsing it in 1931 when the railroads, the Great 
Lakes shipping interests, and the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce opposed it. 

Following his retirement in 1942, Mr. Shaw 
published, in 1950, The Lincoln Encyclopedia, 
containing quotations, speeches, and letters of 
Lincoln. It was adjudged by a critic as a basic 
Lincoln book and among the top 100 books on 
Lincoln. 

Mr. Shaw was a member of the Rowfant and 
Cheshire Cheese Clubs in Cleveland and the Old 
Settlers Association and held offices in each. 

Mr. Shaw is survived by his sons, Norman 
Shaw, ’26, associate editor of the Cleveland Press 
and News, and Howard, ’25, of Westchester, 
Pennsylvania; a daughter, Mrs. Althea Older of 
Tucson, Arizona; 12 grandchildren and 25 great- 
grandchildren; a brother, Stanley G. Shaw of 
Elyria; three nephews and one niece. 


CRAIG — Mrs. Hugh Wiese Craig (Della Ver- 
non), 85, suffered a fatal cerebral hemorrhage 


A. E. Princehorn 


Belle 


She was born 


on January 30, 1962, at her home in 
Prairie Farm, Hiawatha, Kansas. 
at Jefferson, Pennsylvania, on November 1, 1876. 
Her father was Samuel Irwin, a noted Indian 
missionary and founder of Highland 
Most of her youth was spent in the Southwest 

Showing early talent in art, she came to Obet 
lin College to take the art course with Miss Eva 
Oakes, who wanted her to go on to the Art Stu 
dents League in New York City. But the ill- 
ness of her mother kept Della Vernon at home. 
She continued to study painting, however, and 
exhibited at the Alaska-Yukon Pacific Exposition 
in Seattle in 1906, receiving a silver medal. She 
sold her first picture to R. E. Olds, an art col- 
lector. Her works were shown also in Piedmont 
Art Gallery and in San Diego, with much suc- 
cess. 

Stricken by illness and advised that she must 
live in the country, she gave up her studio in 
the midst of a brilliant career. But she con- 
tinued to paint many beautiful pictures. Some 
of her best work was done on the farm, although 
she never fully recovered her health. She re- 
ceived high recognition from artists all over the 


College 


country and was hailed by her admirers as a 
second Rosa Bonheur. Three of her pictures 
now hang in the rooms of the Athenian- Nile 


Club of Oakland, California. 
erty of the club, two are loans. 

She came of the Vernons of Haddon Hall. 
England. Her great-great grandfather was the 
Vernon for whom Lawrence Washington named 
his home, Mount Vernon, later the home of 
George Washington. 

In 1915 she had married Hugh Craig and 
went to live at his home, Belle Prairie Farm, 
Hiawatha, Kansas. Her husband is her only 
survivor. 


1899 

BAILEY — Ruth Almeda Bailey, 86, died of 
arteriosclerosis in Seattle, Washington, on De- 
cember 28, 1961. She was a retired teacher, hav- 
ing taught English for 45 years in the Franklin 
High School in Seattle. Earlier she taught at 
Pacific University. 

Miss Bailey was born in Wheaton, Illinois, on 
January 8, 1875. After graduation from Ober- 
lin she studied languages in Berlin and Paris 
in 1902 and 1932. She took special courses in 
different summer sessions at the Universities of 
Washington and of California, at Berkeley. She 
is survived by her sister, Mrs. B. W. Johnson 
(Maud Bailey), ’95. Her brother, Roy D. Bailey, 
°96, preceded her in death. 


1900 


AGENBROAD — Albert Alonzo Agenbroad, 
87, died at the Piqua Memorial Hospital in 
Piqua, Ohio, on April 28, 1962. He was a re- 
tired attorney and had been in declining health 
for several years. Born in Miami County, Ohio, 
on August 23, 1874, he attended Bethel Town- 
ship School where he taught later. He received 
both an A.B. and A.M. from Oberlin and then 
went to Columbia University Law School, re- 
ceiving A.M. and LL.B. degrees in 1905. 

Mr. Agenbroad was admitted to the bar and 
practiced law in New York, California, and Ohio. 
He was a claim attorney for the Erie Railroad 
until he retired and returned to live on the 
farm where he was born. On September 16, 
1953, he was married to Josephine Miller Nesbit 
who died in 1959. His parents and his brother 
also preceded him in death. There are no im- 
mediate survivors. 


One is the prop 


SCOTT — Mrs. Evan Walter Scott (Edna 
Manuel), 85, died on April 9, 1962, in Fair- 
field, Connecticut. She was born in Shandon, 
Ohio, on September 2, 1876. On September 
21, 1904, she and Evan W. Scott were married. 
He was a captain in the Chaplain Corps, United 
States Navy. Capt. Scott died in 1955. 

Mrs. Scott is survived by her daughters, 
Katherine Talcott and Betty Jane Hardenbergh, 
and six grandchildren. 


1903 

PEABODY — Harlan 
died on December 20, 1960. He had been with 
the United States Geological Survey and the 
State of Oklahoma, then went into the oil busi- 
ness for himself. He was born in Kipton, Ohio, 
on June 21, 1880. His parents, Moses and Nancy 
Bell Peabody, both attended the Academy. Mr. 
Peabody’s widow survives him. 


William Peabody, 80, 


Edward Henry Tenney, 81, re 
steam electric 


TENNEY 


tired chief engineer, generation, 


ay 


Union Electric Light and Power Company of 
St. Louis, died of a heart ailment on June 17, 
1962, at Deaconess Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mr. Tenney was born in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
April 21, 1881. He received his engineering de- 
gree from Ohio State University after graduat- 
ing from Oberlin. He and his classmate, Anna 
Laura White, were married on September 5, 
1906, She died in 1941. 

Mr. Tenney became an. authority on steam 
power plants and published a book on the sub- 
ject that was widely used as the text in its field. 
He contributed also to professional journals. 
During a period of immense progress in electrical 
generation, he supervised the design, construc- 
tion, and operation of three large power genera- 
tion stations for Union Electric. 

Mr. Tenney was active in civic and profes- 
sional organizations. He was treasurer of the 
Bi-State chapter of the American Red Cross, a 
former president and director of the Webster 
Groves, Missouri, public schools, a fellow of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, a 
former president of the Engineers of St. Louis, 
and treasurer of the Congregational Missionary 
Society of St. Louis. 

Mr. Tenney is survived by his son Edward H. 
Jr., 33, and a daughter, Miss Elisabeth Tenney 
of Webster Groves; one brother and two sisters. 


VINCENT — Dr. Frank Walter Vincent, 81, 
died at his home in Oberlin on April 28, 1962. 
He was a retired physician with M.D. degree 
from Western Reserve University School of 
Medicine. 

Frank Vincent was born in Blue Rapids, Kan- 
sas, on February 23, 1881. On September 17, 
1908, he and Frances Graydon Knox, ’05, were 
married. She died in 1961. 

From 1909 until 1917 Dr. Vincent was chief 
of the Baguio Hospital in the Philippines. Then, 
until 1930, he was engaged in the private prac- 
tice of medicine in Manila. He retired in 1930 
“after 21 strenuous years in the Philippine Is- 
lands.”” They traveled for a few months and 
then returned to the United States, living in 
Michigan. In 1941 they came to Oberlin to 
make their home. 

Dr. Vincent was acting commissioner, Lorain 
County District Health Department, 1945-47. 
During World War II, he was a member of 
the Oberlin Ration Board. He served on the 
Civil Service Commission for two years. 

Dr. Vincent was a member of the First Church 
in Oberlin and served it in many ways, in- 
cluding two terms as trustee. 

He was a member of the Oberlin City Club 
and, as a Mason, was a member of the Oberlin 
Lodge and the Lake Erie Consistory. 

Oberlin friends say it would be difficult to 
name all the ways in which Frank Vincent was 
helpful to his church and to the community. 

Dr. Vincent is survived by two sons, Robert 
of Dedham and Frank Jr. of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Conrod 
of California; his brother Harold, ’06, and sister, 
Miss Alice, k, both of St. Petersburg, Florida; 
and six grandchildren. 


1905 


FOWLER — Mrs. Stanley Quay Fowler (Anne 
May Vosburgh), 79, died on May 3, 1962, in 
Sewickley Valley Hospital, Sewickley, Pennsyl- 
vania, following a brief illness. 

Mrs. Fowler was born in Bradford, Pennsyl- 
vania, on March 28, 1883. She and Stanley 
Fowler were married on June 29, 1916. She 
taught schools in the Sewickley area from 1907 
until her marriage. Mrs. Fowler is survived by 
her two sons, Stanley V. of Edgeworth and Wil- 
liam E. of Sewickley Heights, and four grand- 
children. 


McMAHON — Benjamin Franklin McMahon, 
84, died on March 26, 1962, in the Blough Con- 
valescent Home in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. He 
had retired in 1946 as sales manager for Bethle- 
helm Steel Co., tin plate division, after a 29-year 
career with that firm. He served the govern- 
ment as a steel consultant for many years. 

Benjamin McMahon was born in Beatrice, 
Nebraska, on October 22, 1878. On June 14, 
1915, he married the former Miriam Shackell. 

His first employment was with Westinghouse 
in Cleveland. Then he went to American Steel 
and Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh, and to Bethle- 
hem in 1917. 

Mr. McMahon’s many services to the public 
make a long list. He was chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania White House Committee on the Aging 
and in 1960 was awarded the Northampton 
County Medical Society Benjamin Rush Award 
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for “outstanding contributions and work in the 
community on problems relating to the aging.” 

He was chairman of the special gifts commit- 
tee of the American Cancer Society drive in 
his county. He was one of the four founders, 
in 1954, of MORA, a YMCA club for ‘“‘men 
of retirement age.’”’ This group grew rapidly 
and other branches were formed in other cities. 
The clubs not only enjoy programs of enter- 
tainment and fellowship but find ways to be 
helpful to various service groups, getting out 
mailings of publicity for drives and doing a 
variety of useful jobs. Its members are from 
all walks of life. 

Mr. McMahon was a member of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, the University Club in 
Washington, D. C., the Bethlehem Club, and 
the Saucon Valley Country Club. He served on 
the War Production Board’s tin plate industry 
advisory subcommittee. 

A ‘constant concern for others’? was one of 
his outstanding traits. 

Mr. McMahon is survived by his widow; two 
sons, Benjamin F, Jr. of Princeton, and Hale 
Baldwin of Hempstead, L. I.; a daughter, Pa- 
tricia, of San Francisco; and three grandchildren. 


1907 

HACKE — Augustus C. Hacke, 88, a retired 
Congregational minister, died in Claremont, 
California, on March 16, 1962. He had had a 
stroke eighteen months earlier. 

Mr. Hacke was born on February 12, 1874, 
near Fort Scott, Kansas. He followed his A.B. 
from Oberlin with a B.D. in 1909. He studied 
also at Defiance College. In 1937 Yankton 
College awarded him the honorary Doctor of 
Divinity degree. 

On June 19, 1901, Augustus Hacke and Anna 
Grace Taber were married. Brought up in Texas 
and graduated from Mahan’s Commercial Col- 
lege in Sherman, he was in business for two 
years. Then he returned to school and was 
graduated from Christian Biblical Institute at 
Stanfordville, New York. 

Mr. Hacke was ordained in 1901 and served 
ehurches in New York, Colorado, North Dakota. 
and California. After retirement he supplied in 
various pulpits. 

He was director of religious education for the 
Congregational Conference of Iowa; university 
pastor at Athens, Ohio; superintendent of the 
Congregational Conference of North Dakota; 
and did two years of war service in personnel 
work with Ludlow Associates during World 
War I. He was minister of visitation at Trinity 
Methodist Church in Pomona and at the Clare- 
mont Congregational Church after his retirement 
there in 1947. 

In Claremont he took part in many activities, 
serving as secretary of the executive committee 
of the Pilgrim Festival for twelve years and 
clerk of the local church for six years. 

Mr. Hacke is survived by his wife. 


1912 


FRANCIS — Mrs. Thomas R. Francis (Vir- 
ginia Rodier Brown) died in Toledo, Ohio, on 
April 29, 1961. She was 72 years old. Mrs. 
Francis was born in Jamestown, New York, on 
June 23, 1888. On December 15, 1939 she 
married the Rev. T. R. Francis, a missionary 
in Japan for 28 years. He died in 1943. 

Mrs. Francis was a teacher of biology in To- 
ledo, Ohio, and also did research work in eu- 
genics at the New Jersey State Hospital in Mor- 
ris Plains. In the summer of 1918 she attended 
the Vassar Training Camp for army nurses and 
served as an aide during two flu epidemics. 
When she was teaching in Toledo in World War I 
she taught physiology and hygiene mornings 
and in the afternoons made a survey of boarding 
homes for children for the Children’s Welfare 
Committee of the Council of National Defense. 

Some years ago she traveled in Europe, study- 
ing art, and later in Japan. She retired from 
teaching in 1954. 


TRACY — Anna Belle Tracy, 72, social worker 
and professor emeritus of social work at Western 
Reserve University, died on May 4, 1962, in her 
home. She had retired about 1955 after some 
25 years in the School of Applied Social Science 
at Western Reserve. She was a specialist in 
psychiatric social work. 

Miss Tracy was born in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, on September 14, 1889. Her post- 
graduate study was done at the New York School 
of Social Work where she was graduated. For 
six years she taught high school then began her 
social work career with the Cleveland Chapter 


of the American Red Cross, moving on to the 
Institute for Child Guidance in New York City. 
She returned to Cleveland in 1929 as teacher at 
Western Reserve. 

Miss Tracy was a member, held offices in, and 
served on committees of the Cleveland Chapter 
of the American Association of Social Workers, 
the National Council of that organization, the 
American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers, and the mental hygiene committee of 
the National Conference of Social Workers. She 
was a consultant in psychiatric social work with 
the National Institute of Mental Health of the 
U.S. Public Health Service of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

There are no immediate survivors. 


1913 

LIDDELL — Mrs. Roy Henderson Liddell 
(Laura Helsell) died in Montgomery, Alabama, 
on May 18, 1962, following a long illness. She 
was 71 years old. 

Mrs. Liddell was born in Sioux Rapids, Iowa, 
on November 27, 1890. She married Roy Lid- 
dell, a merchant, on October 12, 1916. She was 
always active in her church and in women’s 
work in addition to being a homemaker. Mrs. 
Liddell is survived by her husband; her son, Ro- 
bert, of Camden, Alabama; her daughter, Mrs. 
S. W. Hixon Jr., of Montgomery, Alabama; and 
five grandchildren. 


SMITH — Horace Judson Smith, 73, died in 
Chappell, Nebraska, when he suffered a fatal 
heart attack on May 26. He and his wife, Mary 
Beers Smith, ’07, were on their way to attend 
her 55th class reunion at Oberlin. He was a 
retired storekeeper of the Oregon State Highway 
Department. This involved the purchase and 
distribution of engineering equipment and sup- 
plies throughout the state. 

Horace Smith was born on August 3, 1888. 
He married Mary Catherine Beers on May 29, 
1917. Positions he held before going to the 
Oregon State Highway Department in 1943, 
were foreman, stock department, Diamond Rub- 
ber company, and: correspondent, Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company. In 1913-15 he attended 
the Palmer School of Chiropractic, receiving the 
D. C. degree and practicing for 12 years. Then 
he operated his own fruit ranch near Salem, 
Oregon, 1927-43. He retired in 1955. 

Mr. Smith is survived by his wife and his son 
Alan, 743. 


1915 


JOHNSON — Mrs. George F. Johnson (Dana 
Humphrey), 71, died on June 2, 1962, at Sun- 
shine Hospital, Grand Rapids, Michigan, of 
Parkinson’s disease. She was born in Chicago 
on April 12, 1891, and was graduated from 
Northfield Seminary before enrolling at Oberlin. 

In 1917 she and George Johnson (Mount Her- 
mon, 712, Wesleyan, ?17) were married and that 
year established the first home for delinquent 
boys in Tampa, Florida. Formerly she was 
placing-out agent for the Colored Orphan Asylum 
in New York City. She also taught school in 
Montana, Ohio, New York City, and Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Dana Johnson was a volunteer worker for over 
thirty years in the Red Cross and Community 
Chest. She was also active in PTA, the Grand 
Rapids Oberlin Club, Lowell Women’s Club, 
and Garden Lore Club, and served each of 
these as president at some time. 

In 1936 Mrs. Johnson and her family moved 
to a farm near Lowell, Michigan, where she 
supervised and took a major part in building her 
“dream house” on the banks of the Flat River. 
There she planted hundreds of different trees, 
shrubs, and flowers, and over 100,000 pine and 
spruce trees. 

Mrs. Johnson is survived by her husband; 
three children, Dr. G. Dana Johnson, ’40, of 
Manhattan, Kansas, Mrs. Donovan W. Spriggs 
(Portia Johnson, ’41) of Peoria, Illinois, and 
Mrs. Ralph E. Lussmyer (Priscilla Johnson, 
48) of Grandville, Michigan; and two brothers. 
A son, Humphrey, died in 1949. 


1916 


STAHL — Mrs. Harlow M. Stahl (Juanita Ail- 
sa Davis), 69, died at Bellevue (Ohio) Hospital 
on May 24, 1962, after a lingering illness. She 
was born in Minneapolis on February 11, 1893. 
She and her classmate, Harlow Mitchell Stahl, 
were married on June 15, 1916. He is a re- 
tired farmer, 

In recent years the Stahls have spent the win- 
ter months in Tulsa, Oklahoma, and summers 
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en their farm near Bellevue. They used to 
spend a lot of time on the lakes in their 40-foot 
motor-sailer, until their youngest son went into 
the army and Mr. Stahl’s arthritis became se- 
vere. Another hobby was color photography. 

On her reunion questionnaire in 1961 Mrs. 
Stahl wrote, “Our philosophy is to extract 
from each day as much as possible of happiness 
in each other and usefulness to our family and 
community.”” They were active in the Congre- 
gational Church, she in the Women’s Fellowship. 

Mrs. Stahl is survived by her husband; her 
daughter, Mrs. Samuel T. Walter of Bellevue; 
two sons, Herbert of Bellevue and David of 
Bryan, Ohio; two sisters; and nine grand- 
children. A third son died when he was about 
five years old. 


1920 
MILLIKAN — Mr. Edward Plumb Millikan, 
63, died at his home in Oberlin, Ohio, on June 
8, 1962. Born in River Forest, Illinois, on Au- 
gust 5, 1898, he was the son of Allan Fair- 
child Millikan, *90, and Mary Plumb Millikan, 
SEE 

On January 7, 1932, he and the former Muriel 
Schoen were married. During World War I 
he had a brief period in the U.S. Navy, but was 
in business most of his life after college. He was 
assistant sales manager, 1920-29, with Geo. M. 
Clark & Co. in Chicago, then went to the 
American Stove Co., with: headquarters for a 
time in San Francisco and then in St. Louis. He 
and his wife came to Oberlin to live in 1946. He 
is survived by his wife and by a brother, Robert 
F. Millikan, ’24, of Ashland, Kentucky. 


REID — Mrs. Thomas Harris Reid (Hazel Mae 
Wells), 67, died in Portsmouth, Virginia, on 
April 1, 1962, after a brief illness. She was a 
retired social worker. 

Mrs. Reid was born in New York City on 
August 14, 1894. In November 1923 she mar- 
ried Thomas H. Reid, a lawyer. He died in 
1961. 

After graduation from Oberlin Mrs. Reid 
studied at the Atlanta School of Social Work. 
She taught for several years in schools in Ports- 
mouth, then took up her work in the Public 
Assistance Bureau of the Department of Welfare 
and continued in this work for 23 years. 

Mrs. Reid was active in her church and was 
superintendent of the Sunday School for a num- 
ber of years. For 25 years she was treasurer 
of the Virginia State Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs. She was a member of Alpha 
Kappa Alpha, of the Portsmouth Women’s Coun- 
cil, NAACP, and other organizations. 

Mrs. Reid is survived by a daughter, Mrs. 
W. L. Dew of Denver; a son, Thomas H. Reid 
Jr.of New York City; and six grandchildren. 


1928 


BROWN — Mrs. George Hay Brown (Cather- 
ine Dorotha Smith), 55, died in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, on May 31, 1962, following a brief 
illness. She was born in Oberlin, Ohio, on 
September 20, 1906. Her father, Henry Fred 
Smith, as an Oberlin druggist, served on coun- 
cil for twelve years, was mayor for two terms, 
and was one of the organizers of the Peoples 
Banking Company. Her mother, Dorotha Schu- 
bert Smith, had attended the Academy. 

Catherine Smith and George Hay Brown, ’29, 
were married in Fairchild Chapel in Oberlin on 
June 11, 1932. She had attended the Oberlin 
School of Commerce and had done practice 
teaching before her marriage. After that, home- 
making was her career. 

Mrs. Brown is survived by her husband of 
Ann Arbor and her daughter, Ann Catherine 
Brown, of New York City. 


1931 


BARR — Robert Rutherford Barr, assistant sec- 
retary of Oberlin College, died suddenly of a 
coronary occlusion at his home on Glenhurst 
Drive in Oberlin on May 28, 1962. He was 54 
years old and had received appointment by the 
board of trustees to be secretary of the college, 
effective July 1. 

Robert Barr was born in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, on May 11, 1908. On June 30, 1934, 
he and the former Alice Stirling, ’29, were mar- 
ried. He taught at the Wilcox School of Com- 
merce in Cleveland, 1931-32, and the Erie Busi- 
ness College of Erie, Pennsylvania, 1932-35. He 
then came to Oberlin to teach at the Oberlin 
School of Commerce where he became secretary 
and vice president. 
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In 1945 he was made assistant secretary of 
Oberlin College. Twice he served his Alma 
Mater as acting secretary, in 1954-55 and 
1959-60. 

Since April 1960 Mr. Barr had been treasurer 
of the Ohio Foundation of Independent Col- 
leges, a group of 32 private colleges in the State. 
He has always been active in First Church in 
Oberlin as a trustee and deacon, as a member 
of the executive committee of its recent success- 
ful advancement fund campaign, and of two 
pastoral committees seeking a new minister, the 
one that brought Dr. Joseph F. King to First 
Church and the committee now seeking his 
successor. 

Mr. Barr was a member of the Rotary Club 
and of the Eastern Association of College and 
University Business Officers. He served on the 
Okerlin Board of Education. 

He is survived by his wife who lives at their 
home on Glenhurst Drive in Oberlin. 


PROVENZANO Mrs. Michael J. Proven- 
zano (Rosalie Claire Alvord), 53, died suddenly 
on March 19, 1962, in Vineland, New Jersey. 
She was born in Vineland in 1909. On Christ- 
mas Day, 1931, the year she was graduated from 
the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, she and a 
classmate, Howard Doust, were married. He 
died in 1937. She married Michael Proven- 
zano, a dentist in Vineland, in 1942. 

From 1937 to 1942 she was an editor with 
Marshall Jones Co. of Boston, book publishers. 
Her other interests, in addition to her home and 
family, included national library work, service 
as a Red Cross nurse’s aide, and the S.P.C.A. 
She is survived by her husband; a daughter, 
Mrs. Robert Heavilin of Boston; two sons, 
Barrington Doust and Michael Provenzano, 
both of Vineland; two sisters; and two grand- 
children. 


1932 


SOMERVILLE — Norman Reginald Somer- 
ville, 65, died in Youngstown, Ohio, on March 
31, 1962. He received his Bachelor of Arts 
degree from Muskingum College, coming to the 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology for his B.D. 
He was born in Cumberland, Ontario, Canada, 
on November 11, 1896. 

Norman Somerville was pastor of the First 
Methodist Church in Galion, Ohio, for 14 years, 
going to the Indianola Methodist Church in 
Youngstown in 1958. He was a member of the 
board of education of the Methodist Northeast 
Ohio Conference for 12 years and served on com- 
mittees in it. He was a trustee of the Elyria 
Methodist Home and on the executive council of 
the Youngstown Council of Churches. : 

He was a mediator in labor disputes, serving 
notably in the North Electric strike which was 
considered a testing ground for parts of the Taft- 
Hartley Law. 

Rev. Somerville is survived by his wife, the 
former Elizabeth Dutenhaver; two sons, Ronald 
and Dwight W. and a daughter, Mrs. Alan 
Chandler, all of Shelby, Ohio; a stepson, Paul 
Dutenhaver of Galloway, Ohio; a stepdaughter, 
Mrs. T. G. Adam of Dearborn; two sisters, 
and eight grandchildren. 


1934 


CASSARD — Francesca Cassard (Frances Cas- 


‘sard Dodge in college), 49, died in Long Hos- 


pital, Indianapolis, on May 31, 1962, while un- 
dergoing heart surgery. She chose Francesca 
Cassard for professional use and her very active 
concert and operatic career has all been under 
that name. ; 

Miss Cassard was born in Portland, Maine, 
on September 19, 1912. At Oberlin she sang 
in College Choir and First Church Choir, was 
active in the Oberlin Dramatic Association, 
YWCA, and Cosmopolitan and French Clubs. 

In addition to her A.B. from Oberlin College, 
Miss Cassard had the degrees of Master of 
Sacred Music from Union Theological Seminary 
and Master of Arts from Columbia University. 
She studied also at the Juilliard School of Music 
in New York City. 

In 1943-44 she traveled constantly, singing for 
American and Allied troops in 19 countries, 
including almost every theater of the war. This 
was a tour arranged by the War Department. 
She was the first American girl to enter Rome 
after our troops took over. She sang in Persia 
for Persian and Russian troops. : 

Miss Cassard had a most successful operatic 
experience abroad, singing leading roles in opera 
houses in Rome, Florence, and Naples. She 


also had ballet experience, dancing with the 
Ruth St. Denis ballet group. 

In New York City and on tour in the United 
States she has sung Tosca and many other roles. 
She sang with the Los Angeles and Indianapolis 
Symphany Orchestras, in Radio City Music Hall, 
and on national radio programs. In New York 
she sang leads in On the Town and Song of 
Norway. 

In 1948 Miss Cassard was in the Far East as 
music director of the U.S. Far Eastern Forces in 
Japan, teaching the troops how to put on their 
own entertainments. At the same time she taught 
courses at the Imperial University in Tokyo. 

In Europe she sang a number of Wagnerian 
roles, receiving high praise. 

In 1958-59 she made another world tour. At 
the time of her death she was working toward a 
Ph. D. degree at Indiana University. 

Miss Cassard is survived by her mother, Mrs. 
Rheba Dodge and her sister, Beverly Dodge, 
both of New York City. 


1937 


GILMER — Howard Campbell Gilmer Jr., 44, 
died in Miami, Florida, on October 30, 1960. 
He was born in Citronella, Alabama, on Oc- 
tober 18, 1916. He and his classmate, Emily 
Caldwell, ’37, were married on December 28, 
1939. They had two daughters, Jane Louise 
and Ruth Anne. 

Mr. Gilmer was a sales representative with 
the Dictaphone Corporation for two years. From 
1942 to 1956 he was a naval attache with Naval 
Intelligence. Then be became a private investi- 
gator. 


1943 

STOKES — John Edward Stokes Jr., 40, at- 
torney and tax expert of Cleveland, Ohio, died 
in Lakeside Hospital there on April 18, 1962, 
after suffering an aneurysm on April 8. He was 
born in Lakewood, Ohio, on January 16, 1922. 
On August 30, 1947, he married the former Eliza- 
beth Habif. 

After graduation from the Cleyeland-Marshall 
Law School he was a tax analyst for the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Ohio for two years. Then he 
began the private practice of law. 

A veteran of World War II, Mr. Stokes and 
his wife were members of the Rocky River 
Methodist Church and active in church work, 
especially in work with children and with the 
the Youth Fellowship. He also taught pbhi- 
losophy and the history of religion. 

Mr. Stokes is survived by his wife; two 
daughters, Cindy and Suzanne; a son, John; 
and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Stokes. 
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Listed below are the names of others in 
the Oberlin family whose deaths have been 
called to our attention. At the time we go 
to press we have no information other than 
that given below. 


KERR, Mrs. Stewart (Edna Barrows), ’05. 


LOMAS, Mrs. Donald (Margaret Dager), ’25 
K, on January 30, 1962. 
MATSUZAWA, Mr. Koichi, ’25. 


MILLER, Mrs. Jerome Naegele (Margaret 
Giesy), ’28, on March 19, 1959. 


MORIYAMA, Mr. Hidezo, ’28 B.D. 


PARK, Miss Bessie May, ’06, on January 31, 
1961. 


SAVAGE, Bert David, ’90, on January 11, 
1936. 


SCHUMACHER, Mrs. Albert Christian (Sarah 
E. Weida), ’11, on August 11, 1959, 


SEARLE, Mrs. Homer Addison (Edith Zilpha 
Clarke), ’06, on June 23, 1959, 


SHELDON, Dwight MacFarland, ‘18, on Sep- 
tember 14, 1958. 


SLOAN, Helen Holmes, 710, on May 27, 1962. 


STORY, Mrs. Joe (Nellie Pendell), ’38, on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1960. 


TAMURA, Mr. Masataro, ’23, B.D. 

TAYLOR, Mrs. George (Edna Tyne Bowles), 
27, on April 24, 1961. 

WEST, Mrs. Loren Dwight (Eva Margaret 
Nesser), ’07, on April 29, 1961. 

WILLIAMS, William John, ’01, on October 
31, 1960. 
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